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LORD CANNING’S DESPATCH. 


ORD CANNING’S despatch recalls one of the grossest 
acts of foul play perpetrated in all party history. The 
question of policy between the Governor-GENERAL and his 
censor is now superseded in men’s minds by the personal ques- 
tion, just as, during the Parliamentary deb.te, it was thrust 
out of sight by the political emergency of the moment. Weare 
all beginning to have clearer ideas of Lord Cannine’s.govern- 
ment of India, of its principles and of its difficulties, and it 
seems to most of us pretty nearly incredible that such a man 
should have been satirized and reviled by a brother-statesman, 
in the ears of the whole world, for cruel disregard of native 
rights. Lord Ex.exsoroven knew thoroughly well what 
was Lord Cannine’s situation in India. He knew that the 
Governor-GENERALalone protected millions of Hindoos from 
persecution and slaughter ; and, indeed, he and his political 
friends had, at the beginning of the Session, reserved to 
themselves the power of attacking Lord Cannine for excess 
of clemency, if it should afterwards appear for the advan- 
tage of the Opposition to ally themselves with the advocates 
of what Anglo-Indians call “energy.” The advantage, as it 
turned out, was all the other way. The language of philan- 
thropy sounds always as sweet in the ears of our English 
Bunkum as does the language of bellicose patriotism in the 
ears of the original Bunkum across the Atlantic. Lord 
ELLENBoROUGH yielded to the temptation which many a 
humble penny journalist and many a factious vestry dema- 
gogue had manfully resisted, and added his slashing bit of 
writing to the other impediments which obstruct the settle- 
ment of affairs in India. 

There is a disposition abroad to look on Lord Exten- 
BOROUGH as momentarily raised to his position by some ex- 
traordinary combination of accidents. But, in truth, he owed 
his, elevation as much as any other Minister to the regular 
working of our Constitutional Government. At such a 
juncture as the Indian mutiny, no Ministry would have 
hesitated for an instant to place at the Board of Control a 

litical adherent who had studied India so carefyly as Lord 

ROUGH has done, and who had the same practical 
experience in the conduct of its affairs. Indeed, Lord Ex.En- 
BOROUGH is so perfect a master of debate, that had not his 
ill-fortune relegated him from early youth to the House of 
Lords, he could have easily forced his party to put him in 
any office which he had,a mind to fill. So long as our 
litical institutions remain what they are, an ELLENBOROUGH 
is every. bit as likely, at any given moment, to be placed at 
the head of the Indian Department as a Srantey, and 
indeed the present Indian Minister had far fewer @ priori 
claims to the office than his predecessor. Nor again, is it 
true that Lord ELLennoroven’s character is altogether of 
an exceptional stamp. There are men as vain and as reck- 
less as he in the ranks of either party, who, on the for- 
mation of a new Ministry, stand quite as good a chance of 
being sent to the East India House, though they have 
not a tithe of his knowledge, his application, or his bril- 
liancy. We may depend upon it we have not seen the last, 
or anything like the last, of documents as dangerous as the 
Oude Proclamation. Mr. Rorsuck, it is true, endeavoured 
to console us amid the reflections suggested by our first 
essay in responsible Indian Government, by telling us that 
the delinquent was immediately hurled from office by an 
indignant House of Commons. But Mr. Rorsvuck, in this 
argument, as in many others, is more vehement than correct 
or clear-headed. In the first place, we are far from sure 
that Lord ELLeNBorovGH might not safely have braved the 
House of Commons. The topics of the great debate drifted 
so far away from the issue which Mr. Carpwet. attempted 
to raise, that we are not at all convinced that Lord ELLEn- 
BOROUGH’s remaining in office would have affected the 


ultimate result. It may well, therefore, have been that 
Lord ELLENBoROUGH took a more accurate view of po 
opinion, and of the political situation, in the audacity of his 
despatch than in the pusillanimity of his retreat. But, at 
all events, whether his resignation was imperative or not, 
he had done all the mischief which it was possible to do, 
Here is Lord Canntnc’s answer to tell us that the Oude 
Despatch may have turned disseminated anarchy into na- 
tional revolt. Who can say how many talookdars now hold 
out because they believe the British Government to be a 
house divided against itself—the Lord Sahib at Calcutta 

on one side, the splendid conqueror of Gwalior on 
the other? Who can say how many of them are hesitating 
to believe the assurances of a Power which accuses itself of 
gross bad faith in its dealings with the deposed dynasty ? 
Who can say how much additional labour a single piece of 
rhetoric will cost Lord Cuype in the winter, and how much 
English blood will be spilt which the suppression of a manu- 
script would have saved ? 

Lord Cannine, in one of the first paragraphs of his reply, 
contrasts the injustice of the Secret Committee with the 
“ generous support, the unreserved confidence, and the con- 
“ siderate courtesy” of the extinct Court of Directors. After- 
wards, in an independent despatch, he declares that his chief 
consolation amid his difficulties has been the steady encou- 
ragement he has received from the same body. It is impos- 
sible he can have offered these assurances from any wish to 
do a service to the East India Company, which, as the 


nominee of Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet, he must have - 


believed to be irrevocably doomed. They are certainly 
genuine expressions of feeling. It is accordingly a some- 
what uncomfortable reflection, that if a similar conflict 
occurs again, the GoverNoR-GENERAL will have neither sw 
port nor confidence, courtesy nor encouragement. e 
Council of India would, indeed, be pretty sure to side with 
him ; but it would be as irregular to rely on its sympathy, or, 
indeed, to notice its existence, as it would have been to 
appeal from Lord ELLENBoroveH to the unfortunate mem- 
bers of the Secret Committee who passively made up the 
“we” of the secret despatch. The remedy of the GoveRNor- 
GENERAL, if again attacked in the same way, would be 
simple abdication, followed by an attempt to enforce the re- 
sponsibility of the Home Minister. at would be the 
effect of the GoverNor-GENERAL’s resignation Lord 
informs us. What would be the success of an attempt to en- 
force responsibility, when the Cabinet at home had a 
majority in the House of Commons, we have nobody to 
inform us. Lord Cannine remained in office because there 
was a great ent body, the stable depositary of settled 
principles, whose moral support altogether overweighed the 
capricious condemnation of a transient Parliamentary Mi- 
nister. That body the “ Act for the Better Government of 
“ India” has recently swept away. 


SQUARE THINGS IN ROUND HOLES. 


HE Council of the British Association might advan- 

tageously consider the expediency of discontinuing the 
meetings of the section which professedly devotes itself to 
economic science and statistics. In nine cases out of ten, 
the application of the term “science” to social or political 
theories is a rhetorical exaggeration, or an unduc assumption 
of certainty in questions which admit of no demonstrative 
solution. The comparative utility of different institutions, 
the true principles of education, of representative govern- 
ment, of administration and of finance, the best mode of 
dealing with religious sects—all these subjects are, as they 
always have been, the natural grounds of party combination 
and political conflict, and it is absurd for any disputant 
to claim a special hearing on the pretext that his own speech 
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or pamphlet is a scientific treatise. It is true that statistics, 
or tabulated statements of facts and figures, form useful 
materials for those who are capable of dealing with them, 
nor can it be denied that political economy approaches to 
the rank of a science. But experience shows that discussions 
on topics of this kind invariably wander into the regions of 
declamation and conjecture, and the British Association has 
enough to do in the wide range of physical discovery without 
mixing itself up with the passionate controversies which 
may properly occupy the outer world. If there is such an 
entity as social science, Lord BroveHam has established 
another Association for the express purpose of talking about 
it. Great astronomers, physiologists, and geologists ought 
not to allow the authority of their names to cover crude and 
irritating disquisitions on the subjects which may properly 
occupy the columns of the public journals. Wise politicians 
would be the last to desire that their own unavoidable con- 
flicts should disturb the passionless dwellings of philosophy. 
According to the received commentary, the precept of 
PyrHacoras, that his disciples should abstain from beans, 
implied that in their Scientific Associations they should not 
allow the existence of any Section F. ' 

At the last meeting of that ambitious subdivision, two 
papers were read, which, in unequal degrees, were both 
utterly inconsistent with the character of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Heywoop contributed an Essay on “ Public 
“ Service, Academic, and Teachers’ Examinations; and 
Mr. Cuapwick, with characteristic pugnacity, recorded the 
“ Progress of the Principle of Open Competitive Examina- 
“ tions.” It is much easier to discuss questions of this kind 
than to make experiments on the allotropic conditions of 
oxygen, or to describe a new genus and species of Ptero- 
dactyl; and it is possible that to some minds competitive 
examinations may be more interesting than the peculiarities 
in the spines of different species of Echinodermata; but 
it is utterly absurd to group party pamphlets in the same 
category with zoological monographs. Mr. Heywoop is 
of opinion that Indian civilians ought not to be examined 
in Greek; and he complains that the Church of England 
profits more largely than the Dissenters by the Privy Council 
grants to training-schools. If the Association had organized 
a section of “ Psychology and Logic,” the members might 
have been profitably occupied in the inquiry whether any 
intellect could be so constituted as to regard the contents of 
‘Mr. Heywoon’s paper as the proper subject of a scientific 
inguiry. The author of the document is entitled to a hearing 
as an honest and painstaking writer of considerable expe- 
rience in public affairs; but he ought to have reserved his 
communication for some local journal, or for the Sociological 
Association, which is shortly about to hold its meeting. 

Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., constitutes a more dangerous 
element in the Association which he has adopted as the 
instrument for propagating his opinions. The cheapest 
bargain ever made on behalf of the country consisted in the 
grant of a retiring pension to its most indefatigable public 
servant. No institution or department was strong enough 
to endure Mr. Cuapwicx’s peculiar activity. He was the 
moving spirit of the Poor-law Commission, and the Poor- 
law Commission was abolished. He absorbed into his own 
person the functions of the Board of Health, and the Board 
of Health was abolished. It is only by a resolute amputation 
of Section F that the British Association can hope to escape 
the inevitable destiny of all establishments in which Mr. 
Cuapwick prevails. The problem of offending the greatest 
number of susceptibilities in the attainment of any given 
object will always be approximately solved when the 
ex-Secretary of the Poor-law Board enters on a controversy. 
The title of the paper on competitive examinations is of itself 
a challenge, a taunt, and a repudiation of all scientific calm- 

ness, Why should the extension of the practice be called the 
“ progress of the principle,” except for the purpose of convey- 
ing the assumption that the new experiment is accepted as 
conclusive? “ The chief gain to the principle since we last 
“met,” says Mr. Cuapwick, “has been in its extended 
* i to the Indian service,” &c. The inference that 
the British Association is identified with the Chinese system 
of examinations is as gratuitous as if Mr. Caapwick had 
pledged it to the Ballot. Nor can a scientific principle be 
said to progress, merely because it has become more popular. 
The President, in his inaugural address, recorded with just 
satisfaction the most recent illustrations which had been 
thrown on various branches of physical knowledge ; but if he 


had adopted Mr. Cuapwick’s view, he would have boasted that 
half a dozen Ministers and Parliamentary leaders had conde- 
scended to believe in the connexion between the periodical 
movements of the spots on the sun and the corresponding mag- 
netic disturbances. In Section F, it is a scientific fact that 
“the enlightened Sir W. Retr” has instituted examinations 
for clerkships in Malta. “The principle has also gained in the 
“ extension of the number of its advocates in the House of 
“Commons, among whom are now included Lord Joun 
“ Lord Srantey, Lord Goperica, Mr. GLapsTone, 
“ &c.” An essay on the causes of Lord PatmMerston’s recent 
loss of popularity would have been quite as appropriate to 
the time and place, and might easily have been made less 
offensive. It is not necessary on the present occasion to enter 
into the discussion of a system which, while utterly anomalous 
in theory, has not yet been sanctioned by experience. The 
grave impropriety of transferring the controversy to a Section 
of the British Association may be admitted by the most 
zealous defenders of the newfangled doctrine. Mr. Minnes 
took the opportunity of pointing out, with considerable acute- 
ness, some of the false assumptions which were involved in 
the competitive formula of belief; and Lord Goprricn, in 
reply, admitted that he had never heard so good a speech in 
opposition to his own opinion. Perhaps it may have occurred 
to both disputants that it is a satire on a scientific discussion 
to compare it, even for the purpose of compliment, with a 
Parliamentary debate. 

One of the most useful functions of the Association con- 
sists in the influence which it exercises in procuring public 
grants for useful observations and experiments. All Govern- 
ments are bound to listen with respect to a body which 
includes such men as Sir Joun Herscuet, Professor Owen, 
and the Astronomer Royal, on subjects of common interest 
to the country and the world at large; but it is easy to 
foresee that the weight of their authority will be destroyed 
if their transactions are vulgarized by the introduction of 
political declamation. Mr. Cuapwick says that “it will 
“ need constant public attention and pressure on representa-~ 
“ tives to ensure the prevalence of competition against party 
“ and political corruption.” He replies to certain arguments 
of Lord Grey, and he finally “ feels it his duty to represent 
“that the principle is in hostile executive hands.” A 
Minister might fairly reply to an application for a pecuniary 
grant in aid of the objects of the Association, that a scientific 
body which could regard any existing Government as hostile 
could not properly be entrusted with the expenditure of 
public money. 

If Section F has any advocates, they may urge that 
Mr. Cuapwick’s intervention was an exceptional and 
unforeseen phenomenon, and it is certainly not probable 
that any second member of the Association will mis- 
conceive its purpose so entirely ; but Mr. Heywoop’s paper 
was eq remote from scientific inquiries, and a third 
member inflicted on the Section a formal refutation of the 
theory of Free-trade. At another sitting, Mr. Newmarca 
read a well-reasoned essay on the false economical doctrines 
which were involved in the institution of the Crédit Mobilier ; 
and if any supporters of the Imperial Government had been 
present, they might have been seriously offended by his 
observations on French finance. Ina country which enjoys 
unlimited facilities for political discussion, it is a grave 
mistake to involve learned societies in party contro- 
versies. 

The error is connected with the most serious deficiency in 
the habitual studies of Englishmen. While science is 
happily flourishing, and literature not declining, philosophy, 
or the investigation of the province and limits of knowledge, 
has been almost universally neglected. If the precision 
of thought and language which is found necessary in the 
exact and experimental sciences were applied to distinguish 
the different forms of intellectual activity, the useful empi- 
ricism of everyday life would not be confused with the 
systematic processes of physical generalization. When an 
experienced reader meets with such phrases as “a rigorous 
“ induction,” ‘a fundamental axiom,” “a recognised prin- 
“ciple of social science,” he is always prepared for some 
vague conjecture, or desultory observation, expanded into an 
illogical burst of pedantic rhetoric. It is highly desirable 
that these who have to appoint ensigns or clerks, to man 
imprisoned felons, or to examine commercial schools, sh 
discharge their duties in a judicious and effective manner ; 
but the British Association may be well assured that neither 
competition nor separate confinement can be in any way 
connected with the conclusions of science. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN “ FIX.” 

'T is not easy to describe in any but un-English phraseology 

the perplexing and ridiculous situation in which the 
English Crown has been placed by the policy of Lord 
Patmerston’s Administration with reference to the Court 
of Naples. It is often embarrassing enough, even in private 
life, when two persons have irrevocably committed them- 
selves to a quarrel in which neither party is disposed to 
proceed to extremities, yet from which each is resolved not 
to be the first to retreat. But when great Powers sulk, 
they have necessarily to take all the world into their confi- 
dence; and the virtuous indignation of England against the 
iniquities of Naples has not, under the guidance of its most 
experienced diplomatists, contrived to manifest itself in a 
very impressive or dignified attitude. We hardly envy 
Lord Matmessury the task of extricating himself from the 
position thrust upon him by his predecessors. 

It is generally considered a discreet rule in private affairs, 
before urging demands, however just, on persons to whom 
they are not likely to be palatable, to reflect what course the 
claimant is prepared to pursue in case his summons should 
be disregarded. Unfortunately, before Lord Patmerston 
thought fit to call upon the King of Naptgs to set his 
house in order, he omitted this salutary precaution. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in the last resort, 
can always menace an unruly member with the vague 
but terrible threat of naming him to the House; but he 
is wise enough never to put this awful engine of intimidation 
in force, for the excellent reason that (as a distinguished 
Speaker once remarked) “the Lorp only knows” what would 
be the consequence. It is a pity that Lord Patmerston 
did not veil the “suspension of diplomatic relations” in the 
same cloud of mysterious terror. Unluckily, he took the 
resolution of “naming” the King of Napies to all Europe ; 
and now everybody knows what is the consequence. 
Diplomatic relations have been suspended, yet thé great 
political stroke has only raised the very pertinent but un- 
answerable question, “What then?” The King of Napies 
may be a great tyrant, but he is certainly no fool. He 
had the wit to appreciate the blunder into which the 
much-applauded sagacity of our “spirited “ foreign policy” 
had fallen, and he has relentlessly pursued the advantage 
which Lord PAtmerston’s false move placed at his feet. 
He received our remonstrances with civil contempt, and 
accepted the threatened rupture with a provoking indiffe- 
rence. In the correspondence which passed between the 
two Governments in the course of last year, we are com- 

ed, however humiliating may be the avowal, to acknow- 
ledge that Signor Cararra had a good deal the best of it. 
We do not wonder that the Neapolitan Government have 
laid on the table of every salon in Europe, and every club 
in London, the record, printed in magnificent folio, of the 
impertinence which they have worded with considerable wit 
and practised with absolute impunity. 

Indeed, these farcewrs seem so thoroughly to enjoy the 
laugh which they have raised against us, that they appear 
by no means disposed to let us escape cheaply out of the 
scrape into which we have run our heads. After some 
eighteen months’ privation of diplomatic relations, they are 
as far as ever from succumbing to the telwm imbelle which 
was launched at them asa last resort from the Palmerstonian 
armoury. Rumours have been lately current that negotia- 
tions had been set on foot, through the mediation of neutral 
Powers, with the view of putting an end to the anomalous 
and futile attitude assumed by England and France towards 
the Court of Naples. What may have been the precise 
character of these overtures we are not in a position to 
state, though we think it not at all improbable that some pro- 
ject of the kind may have been entertained since the amicable 
conclusion of the Cagliari dispute. Of course it would 
have been very convenient if the King of Napies could 
have been induced to express a little penitence for the past, 
and to hold out a little hope of amendment for the future. 
It is probable that the very slightest show of an apology 
would have been graciously and thankfully embraced. But 
his Masgsry does not seem by any means to have been 
brought to the apologizing point. On the contrary, he 
appears to bear the chastisement which has been inflicted on 
him with all the meekness and resignation that become a 
Most Christian King. A consciousness of injured innocence 
enables him to support with exemplary fortitude the con- 
tinued “suspension of diplomatic relations.” Within the 
last few days, a document has been put in circulation which 


p to be a despatch from the Foreign Minister of 
Naples to the representative of that Court at Vienna. 
This paper professes to be a reply to inquiries addressed 
by the Austrian Minister to the Neapolitan Government 
on the subject of secret negotiations supposed to be pend- 
ing with the Western Powers. In these days of Borro- 
mean forgeries, it is not easy to pronounce with certainty on 
the genuineness of documents which are not authenticated 
by an official blue wrapper. Nevertheless, such as it is, we 
think the subjoined paper sufficiently interesting and amus- 
ing to merit the reader’s attention :— 

The King, our august master, has never derogated from his duty for any- 
— or en any circumstances. Constrained, contrary to his will, 
by force and violence, to submit to acts against which reason, justice, and law 
protest, he may have been; but these acts will never have the sanction of his 
conscience, pm his Majesty will always consider them as an outrage to his 
sacred person, against which he has no means of reacting. The heart of his 
Majesty knows not forgetfulness. 

His ajesty was profoundly wounded when France and England, without 
reason, contrary to international law, and for causes which were in reality 
only gaat, withdrew their Ministers from his Court. Having been thus 
offended, and the offence not having been mitigated by the subsequent conduct 
of the two Powers, his Sicilian Majesty would consider himself humiliated in 
his own eyes, in the eyes of his subjects, and of Europe, if he took any steps 
to bring about a reconciliation. 

When the re tatives of the two Courts resided here, all the movements 
of the Government were watched, scanned, and measured, and each inde- 
pendent act of its sovereignty was subjected to an investigation as annoyi 
as it was wounding. Since the Government has been freed from this inter- 
ference and —— control, its movements have been more free, more 
rapid, and the happy subjects of his Majesty have reaped the benefits of the 

han 


‘All that all that was said at Cherbourg on this subject, in no way 
affects us; for nothing has been done or said at our suggestion, but probably 
as aresult of the desire expressed at the Court of England by the Powers 
friendly to our Sovereign, and principally by Prussia and Pavaria. 

This does not imply, however, that a reconciliation with the two European 
powers would not be very ble tous; but as it was not the King who 
caused this rupture, so it will not be by the King that the first steps towards 
reconciliation are taken. CARAFPA. 


All we can say of this document is, se non @ vero é ben 
trovato. If the despatch does not come from Signor CaraFrra’s 
pen, it is a very ingenious imitation of his style, and we have 
reason to know that it is an accurate representation of the 
sentiments and the policy of which he is the official mouth- 
iece. 

‘ The absurdity of the course pursued by the late Adminis- 
tration became sufficiently apparent when a pressing ground 
of complaint against the Neapolitan Government arose out 
of the affair of the Cagliari. If the “suspension of diplo- 
“ matic relations” meant anything at all, it meant that for 
the future, in all questions that might arise, the two Powers 
which had assumed the position of dormant hostility which 
the phrase indicated should be precluded from resorting to 
the ordinary and peaceful methods of arranging interna- 
tional disputes. If the attitude which Lord Patmersron’s 
Government had taken up was anything but a farce, 
the demand for the liberation of Park and Warr ought 
to have been made by an English Admiral, and not by 
Acting Consul Barzer, or by Mr. Lyons in the capacity 
of a special envoy. After all the parade of withdrawing an 
ambassador in dudgeon, we nevertheless, on that occasion, 
took the initiative in restoring friendly relations. The fact 
that diplomatic intercourse was renewed for that occasion only 
makes no difference in the principle, but only demonstrates 
more clearly the untenable nature of the position in which 
our Government had placed itself. The King of Napies has 
now discovered that when any difference arises involving the 
contingency of an actual collision with England, it is just 
as open to him as ever to get rid of the difficulty by the 
ordinary diplomatic methods. For the rest, he is quite 
willing to dispense with—nay, he is, not unnaturally, only 
too glad to be rid of—our regular diplomatic amenities. 
As we read in the document before us—*‘ Since the Govern- 
“ment has been freed from this interference and unjus- 
“ tifiable control, its movements have been more free, more 
“ rapid, and the happy subjects of his Masesty have reaped 
“ the benefits of the change.” . 

The root of the blunder which has placed the Government 
of this country in so false and ridiculous a position is to be 
found in the fatal misconceptions on which we have so often 
remarked as pervading the whole policy of Lord Patmer- 
ston’s Administration with reference to the French alliance. 
A protest in favour of liberty and justice, in which England 
was to associate itself with the Emperor of the FRENCH, was 
necessarily founded in hypocrisy, and could only result in a 
farce. Nothing could illustrate more completely the illusory 
character of the whole situation than the fact that our 
plenipotentiary at Paris was simultaneously invited to take 
part in the vindication of the liberties of Italy and in the 
suppression of the freedom of the Belgian press. The King, 
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of Naptes was ‘entitled to treat’ with contumely remon- 
strances against arbitrary violence which came to him en- 
dorsed by the Government of the znd of December. He hada 
right to assume that, if England were in earnest in the cause 
which she professed to promote, she would have addressed 
herself to him under other auspices and with a less suspicious 
confederate. It may be that the momént is not yet come 
when anything efficient can be accomplished for the emanci- 
pation of Italy ; and if the day ever arrives, we suspect the dawn 
will not break from the quarter which sends garrisons to 
Rome and gaolers to Cayenne. It may be that the time has 
not arrived when England can wisely or justly put forth 
her strength to terminate a reign of wickedness and injustice 
which is the scandal of civilized Europe. But, if this be so, 
it is the more to be lamented that we have given to such a 
Power the miserable triumph of defying with impunity an 
indiscreet and empty menace. It is no pleasant legacy which 
the “spirited foreign policy” has bequeathed to us in ex- 
hibiting England before the eyes of Europe as the laughing- 
stock of the King of Napues. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND MIDDLE-CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 
E were charged the other day with treating the Middle- 
Class Examinations with levity. The majority of 
our readers will probably be inclined to bring against us 
a very different charge. To them we shall probably stand 
in need even of a better excuse than the deadness of the 
season can afford for having devoted so much of our space to 
what we cannot conceal from ourselves is a tolerably pon- 
derous subject. The truth is, we may be under a mistake as 
to.the expediency, but we are under no mistake as to 
the momentous character of the scheme ; and indifference 


to anything which deeply concerns the interests of the Univer- 
sities is not the reproach commonly levelled at the Saturday | 
Lteview. Levity is not the spirit in which we are inclined | 
to treat either the scheme or its authors, though, with sincere 
deference to the authors, we adhere to the unfavourable | 
opinion which, in common with many of the leading friends | 
of education, we have found ourselves compelled to form of | 
the scheme. We doso with the less diffidence, as we have | 
Cambridge, partly at least, on our side. 

A defence of the scheme appeared the other day, obviously — 
directed against us, in which the apprehension lest school- | | 
masters should neglect their dull boys to cram their clever 
boys for A.A.s, was treated as our great, if not our only | 
objection ; and we were contemptuously referred to the | 
parallel case of the Oxford Colleges and their class-lists. | 
“ Sagacity,” it was said, would have predicted that when the 
class-list was established, the tutors of colleges would neglect | 
the mass of their pupils, "and pay attention only to the can- 
didates for honours. The use of such an analogy only shows — 
that consideration, though less superb, is sometimes safer than , 
contempt. The colleges do not subsist by their position in the | 
class-list, as it is avowed that schools are to subsist by their | 
position in this new list of honours. They are highly endowed _ 
institutions. A great part of a tutor’s income consists of his — 
fellowship, and as the number of tutors and lecturers is gene- 
rally proportioned to the number of men in a college, even 
that part of the tutor’s income which is derived from tuition 
fees is comparatively little affected by competition. The College 
tutor, therefore, has little temptation to sacrifice his general 
duties to the object of beating a rival college in the class-list. 
But schools depend entirely on the number of their scholars ; 
and if those which fail to get A.A.s and certificates are to 
he eliminated—as the sanguine friends of the new system 
expect—to gain A.A.s and certificates will be to them the 
breath of life. To that object they must sacrifice every 
other that comes in its way; and that other objects do 
come in the way, and are sacrificed in cramming school- 
boys for examinations, is not a matter of speculation, 
“ sagacious” or otherwise, but of experience. We should 
like to know how much attention was paid to the general 
culture, intellectual, moral, or physical, of the pupils in the 
great preparatory cramming-schools for Woolwich? We 
ave told that schoolmasters, like other men, have consciences, 
which is very true; but we have no business to tempt 
them, and rely on their consciences to resist the temptation. 
The Examination scheme itself. is founded on the as- 
sumption that the conscience of schoolmasters, as a class, 
so far from being above imputation, stands in need 
of the somewhat obtrusive assistance of a self-consti- 


tuted and unauthorized tribunal. It is absurd to suppose 


that you can expect in the master of a commercial school 
exactly the same moral and mental high-breeding, the same 
chivalrous sense of duty towards his pupils, which you may 
fairly expect in the college tutor. Not that since the insti- 
tution of the class-list the college tutor has had very much 
to do with the matter, at least so far as the honour-men are: 
concerned. The instruction of the honour-men has passed | 
very much into the hands of private tutors, or “coaches,” 
in whose method of teaching some of the evils of cramming 
are pretty clearly to be discerned. 

But the fear that only the clever boys will be crammed, 
and that the dull beys will be left uncrammed, is neither 
our only nor our main objection. If the whole school is 
crammed, so much the worse. We object to making the 
whole of English school education a high-pressure prepara- 
tion for a particular examination, started all of a sudden by 
men of the greatest merit, but who, it must be remembered, 
have been before connected with the extreme form of the 
high-pressure system. We object to the sudden and 
summary substitution of this motive, for the duty of bring- 
ing up children in useful knowledge, in sound health, in good 
manners, and in the fear of God. We object to making 
the position of a schoolmaster—his escape from “ elimina- 
tion”—depend on the amount of public exhibition he can 
get out of the unformed brains and feeble constitutions of 
boys, and even of children. We object to the attempt to put 
a final stamp on minds which must, by the laws of nature, be 
immature, and to which the appearance of maturity can only 
be given by a violation of those laws which is certain to prove 
injurious in the end. We object to the gratuitous introduc-— 
tion among boys, whose diligence can be enforced by ordinary 
discipline, of an extreme form of intellectual ambition which 
is rather a necessity than a good in itself when used to stimu- 
late the exertions of men. We object to the incongruous, 
unmeaning, and intoxicating bestowal of University honours 
on those who, from the nature of the case, can neither have 
deserved them, nor be capable of seeing that they are not 
deserved. We object to taking precocious boys, and 
_ telling them in the plainest way that they are able and 
highly cultivated men, and superior to that course of life to 
which they are called, and in which alone, for aught we 
know, they may be able to earn their bread. ‘We object in a 


| secondary, but still in a high degree, to the U niversities 


_ taking on them an immense mass of work, of a new kind, 
foreign to their proper, authorized, and sufficient duties. We 
have had before us, in connexion with this affair, many fine 
letters and fine speeches on the advantages of knowledge, 
and of various branches of it ; but we have not yet seen so 
simple a thing as a calculation made by the authors of 
the scheme of the number of candidates which may be 
expected if their scheme becomes universal, of the ma- 
chinery which the University will be ultimately called on 
to provide, and of the means by which she is to provide it. 
Surely, till this calculation is furnished, crudeness is not too 
harsh an epithet to bestow upou the plan. 

We have said nothing to detract from the usefulness either 
of thoroughly inspecting schools or of a rational use of the 
instrument of examination. We have already instances of 


_ thorough inspection, or at least of attempts at it, in the. 
_ Government and Diocesan systems. 


We have instances of 
the rational use of examination in the practice of every 
good grammar school in the country—a practice which 
the authors of the present universal examination scheme 
entirely ignored, and with which they now find themselves 
brought into embarrassing collision. We have also ven- 
tured to suggest to the Universities the plan—which 
seems to us feasible—of certificating schoolmasters, with 
a view to raise the standard of instruction in all schools. 
Let us further guard ourselves against the imputation of 
indifference to the spread of knowledge and intellectual 
pleasures among all classes of the people. Speed the 
library and the reading-room in town and village, the 
lecture, the Mechanics’ Institute, the Working Mens’ Col- 
lege—every institution by which those whose ordinary 
calling is not of an intellectual kind seek to combine 
that calling with intellectual pursuits. Knowledge thus 
sought for its own sake will do uothing but good to the 
man who seeks it, or to the society of which he is a member. 
It will make no man discontented with his lot but those 
who, like Warr and Hue Miter, are really called by 
nature to higher things. It bears no analogy whatever to 


the cramming of boys’ memories or to the turning of boys’ 
heads, It is to the present scheme only that our objections 
have been urged ; and the authors of that scheme must know 
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that their position is one which emphatically invites the 
statement of fair objections. They are a party, however 
distinguished, of private theorists who have got hold, by 
something like a coup de main, of great public institutions, 
and are using them for the purposes of their theory in a 
manner certainly not authorized or contemplated by the 
State. By this advantage thus obtained they are enabled 
to erect their private scheme into a national institution, 
and even to threaten with “elimination” every school in 
England which will not conform to their private test. 
This state of things naturally calls for vigilance, which we 
hope the rational friends of education wil? not fail to exert. 


THE WESTERN BANK. 


HE whole truth about the Western Bank of Scotland is 
out at last, or a good instalment of it at any rate. The 
fact which thousands knew, and everybody suspected, and of 
which the innocent Directors alone were entirely unconscious, 
is now proclaimed on authority which can no longer be con- 
tested. The Bank started with a capital of 1,500,000/. It 
wound up with a deficiency, as already ascertained, of about 
the same amount. When the capital had been lost twice 
over, and 3,000,000/. in all had been squandered by the 
Directors, these simple Scotchmen honestly believed that the 
concern was solvent, if not flourishing. So, at least, they 
told us; and though perhaps their faith may have been 
strengthened by the consideration that to admit the ex- 
istence of a doubt in their own minds would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have made them amenable to the criminal law, 
we were not left to depend on their assertions alone. There 
was the best corroborative testimony to the guileless sim- 
plicity of the Board. Never since the outbreak of enthusiasm 
in favour of the Scottish lion, has Scotland seemed so united 
as in the universal conviction that the Directors of the Western 
Bank were wholly innocent of practising any deception on the 
public, and had merely made a trifling and pardonable error of 
a few millions in their estimates. Monster meetings unani- 
mously declared their adhesion to this view of the Directors’ 
conduct. The sheriff, whose duty it would have been to set on 
foot proceedings against the Board if they had really misled 
the public, pitied and almost praised these unfortunate 
victims of self-deception. The Lorp-Apvocare himself 
could not see the slightest ground for suspecting that the 
Board were aware of anything very discouraging in the affairs 
of their Company up to the moment when it stopped pay- 
ment with a deficit of 1,500,000/. Even now, when the full 
extent of the calamity is better known than it was at first, 
Scotsmen appear to cling as firmly as ever to their amiable 
belief of the Directors’ innocence. Only the other day Mr. 
Bucwanan congratulated his Glasgow constituents on the 
glorious way in which their town had weathered the crisis ; 
and no one murmured a doubt whether the crash of the 
Western Bank was altogether creditable or entirely attribu- 
table to causes beyond control. 

It is very difficult to understand why this singular 
fiction of the entire innocence of the Directors is so per- 
sistently maintained. No one can really believe in it; 
yet hundreds of shareholders who have been brought 
to absolute ruin by the failure of the Bank hear that 
no one was to blame, and never utter a word of indig- 
nant complaint. Every man who had invested his fortune 
in this miserable bubble has not only lost the whole 
of his venture, but has been called upon to contribute a 
further sum of 125/. on each 50/. share. The results 
of the first call of 25/. show how grievously the blow has 
been felt. The holders of nearly two-thirds of the shares 
have, it is true, been able to pay their quota, but the 
rest are defaulters, and must, we suppose, be either bank- 
rupt or fugitive. Should the calculations of the liquidators 
prove correct, the further call of 100/. per share will pro- 
duce about one-third of its full amount. If the shares had 
been held in equal numbers by all classes of shareholders, it 
would follow that, out of every three, one has been ruined by 
the first call, and another will succumb to the second ; but 
the real truth must be far worse than this. The shares on 
which the calls are paid are in the hands of a few 
tmnillionaires, and probably the number of shareholders who 
will escape total ruin may be better estimated at a tenth 
than a third of the whole body. Whether any civil 
redress will be obtained from the Directors who have 
so successfully averted criminal proceedings must depend on 


the efficiency of Scottish law, In the case of the Liverpool 


Borough Bank, a Director who had concurred in declaring a 
dividend which had not been earned was held liable to make 
good the losses of members who had purchased their shares 
in reliance on the good faith of the Report. If the same 
wholesome principle is allowed to prevail north of the Tweed, 
there must be large classes of shareholders who will be en- 
titled to be re-imbursed the whole of their calls by the 
Directors whose management led to the collapse of the Bank, 
The liquidators refer in their Report to claims advanced by 
some of the shareholders to be relieved from their liability, 
and even hint at active proceedings against the Directors, 
with a view to fix them with responsibility on the principle 
of the English cases. Unless such proceedings promise to 
swell the available assets— which is not very likely— 
the liquidators can hardly be expected to undertake 
them in their official capacity; but after all the varnish 
which has been so copiously applied, it ought to be some 
relief to the shareholders to hear even the faintest 
suggestion that the immaculate Directors may perhaps 
= be made responsible for the ruin they have 
ca 

The corrected figures which are now furnished, though they 
do not disclose many new items, exhibit a formidable in- 
crease in the most inexcusable losses. It was-bad enough 
to find that four speculative firms had been allowed to in- 
volve the Bank in a loss of 600,000/.; but it is now conclu- 
sively ascertained that this estimate, which was given by the 
Committee appointed to investigate the affairs of the Bank 
immediately after its stoppage, was too small by about 
225,000/., and that the real deficiency on these four accounts 
will not be less than 830,000/. Almost the last transaction 
of the Bank, the raising of a loan of 500,000l. from the 
Edinburgh Banks, has increased the liabilities by 43,000l., 
in consequence of the rise in consols, in which it was agreed 
that the advance should be repaid. But it is not surprising that 
men should be thriftless when driven to extremities, and, 
hopeless ‘as their case was, the attempt to bolster up their credit 
by temporary assistance was less di ful to the Board than 
the long-continued practice of placing the bulk of the avail- 
able assets of the Bank, without any solid security, in the 
hands of traders from whom it was impossible to recover them. 
The mere fact that a Bank loses 339,000/. by one firm, 
246,000l. by another, 159,000/. by a third, and 130,000/. by 
a fourth, is quite enough to prove the reckless character of 
its business, and the fallaciousness of any reports in which such 
advances may have been reckoned as substantial assets. The 
very magnitude of these sums, and still more emphatically, 
the enormous aggregate of 3,000,000/. of ultimate loss, are 
sufficient, without any further particulars, to establish the 
fact that large dividends, declared but a few months before 
the crash, must have been fictitious. Nothing more is 
wanted, according to English law, to fix the Directors with 
the losses into which those who trusted them have been led. 
For, whatever may be said by their friends in Parliament or 
at public meetings, it will be a hard task to convince an 
impartial tribunal that the inevitable ruin which had been 
long impending over the Bank could have been utterly unsus- 
pected by the Directors by whom the dividends were fixed. 
If any of these gentlemen honestly believed that the profits 
which were divided had ever been earned, the only question 
would be, whether negligence on so stupendous a scale 
as such a delusion would imply ought not to be 
considered almost as culpable in a man who 
an office of trust as wilful misrepresentation. But this is an 
hypothesis which it is scarcely necessary to consider, for if 
the jury which held Mr. Drxow liable for his comparativel 
venial conduct in the direction of the Liverpool Bovigh 
Bank had any justification for their verdict, it would seem 
impossible for the Board of the Western Bank to rebut the 
presumption that they must have known that their dividends 
were fictitious, and their boasted prosperity a hollow sham. 
Shareholders, reduced to desperation, will be less easily 
pacified than a friendly Lorp-Apvocare ; and if the result 
of the threatened litigation should be to establish in Scotland 
the same doctrine which was acted on in Mr. Drxon’s case, 
a more effectual discouragement will be given to the peculiar 
style of business affected by the Western Bank than even if 
all the Directors had shared the brief imprisonment of their 
brethren of the Royal British. When the sufferers are 
themselves their own avengers, justice is not likely to fall 
asleep ; and it is a further recommendation of civil in pre- 
ference to criminal proceedings in such cases, that they not 
only punish the fraud, but give redress to the victims at the 
same time, 
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MR. RUSSELL’S LETTERS ON INDIA. 


1 would be difficult to set too high a value on Mr. 
Russewu’s Letters to the Times from India. They have 
been the means of preserving English public opinion from 
dangerous and disgraceful error. When Mr. RusseL. went 
out to the East, the correspondence from India was on the 
point of falling entirely into the hands of persons connected 
‘with the Calcutta press, whose bloody theories and calum- 
nious misrepresentations were fast becoming part of the 
current coin of conversation. His letters soon did justice 
to this monstrous view of India. Thanks to him, we know 
the truth as to Lord Cannine and Lord Ciypg, and, what is 
of infinitely greater importance, we are thoroughly on our 
guard against Anglo-Indian terrorism. Anybody who wishes 
to know the extent to which English opinion has been 
modified by Mr. Russgxx’s clear sense of equity and recti- 
tude of judgment, should glance at the Indian correspondence 
of the minor London newspapers. There we still read perio- 
dically how the GovERNoR-GENERAL is a fool, and the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF a coward—how the native character is 
hopelessly corrupt, Hindoos being always liars, and Maho- 
metans always traitors—how the Company’s past policy of 
consideration for “ Pandy” has been a stupid mistake—and 
how a mixture of murder and missionaries is the right remedy 
for all. 

In the later letters of the series, Mr. RussExu has offered, 
though with some hesitation, a few general remarks on the 
state of India. The utmost attention is deserved by these 
observations, if only because they come from a gentleman who, 
unwarped by Anglo-Indian has had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the best local authorities. He 
instances, as a grievance of the first itude, the pro- 
cedure of the Company’s Civil Courts. its oppressive- 
ness there does not seem to be a question, but Mr. Russet. 
is mistaken, we think, in supposing that it has in its favour 
any perceptible weight of official opinion. It is at all events 
certain that all the Bengal civilians who have printed remarks 
on the late events have pointed to the general discontent 
with the Civil Courts as among the few causes of the revolt 
which can be indicated with an approach to certainty, and 
the strongest language on the subject has fallen from two 
‘of the first men in the service, Mr. Gupprns and Mr. Ratxes. 
This procedure was in fact not created, but inherited, by 
the civilians of our day, and the Memorandum published 
last spring by the East India Company states its true origin, 
in saying that it dates from the period when English law 
was regarded as the perfection of reason. It is a system of 
English forms applied to Indian cases, and Englishmen who 
have barely shaken themselves free from the interminable 
prolixity of Chancery procedure and the tangled chicane of 
Common-law pleading, can scarcely wonder that an offshoot 
of their own jurisprudence clung tenaciously to the Indian 
Courts. It is singular, however, that Mr. Russeit did not 
hear that this grievance was on the point of being abated 
when the revolt broke out. The new Code of Procedure—a 

_body of legal forms so simple and well-conceived that it would 

robably have reacted on English jurisprudence—had already 
a partially carried through the Legislative Council, and 
its progress was only stopped by the advance of the mutiny. 

It is amusing to see what short work Mr. RussE.1’s strong 
good sense makes of the pretended legal reforms which the 
Calcutta press is clamouring for, and which the delegates of 
the Planters’ Association are urging on the Colonization 
Committe. “ Whatever,” he writes, “may have been the 
“ glorious or the guilty excesses of the Company in its treat- 
“ment of States, no one can hesitate to admit after an ex- 
“ perience, however short, of the nature of its rule, that its 
“ officers have stood in the light of protectors to Hindoo and 
* Mussulman, and have checked the violence which too often 
“marks the conduct of the Englishman without official 
“ responsibility, who, influenced solely by the desire of gain, 
“has settled in India, in his intercourse with the native. If 
“we look to the demands made in the Indian press, which 
“represents the interests and views of this class of our fellow- 
“countrymen, we see underneath the euphemistic disguises 
“of these very rough writers the plain simple fact, that the 
“principle on which they would govern India is that of 
“Slavery—nothing more or less.” This last sentence 
states a literal truth. Every single change demanded 
by the non-official agitators has the same object. 
The extension of English law and of the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Courts to all India—the employment of 
English barristers as local judges—the exclusive use of 


| English as the judicial language—the infliction of criminal 


punishment for breaches of contract—the abolition of all 
tenures subordinate to that of the Zemindar—are all steps to 
one great end, the establishment in India of a system of 
Slavery, predial if not personal. It is curious to observe 
what a world of practical ox is involved in eyen the 
least openly offensive of the suggested reforms. The con- 
version of all Indian tenures into Zemindaree would be a 
measure about equally remarkable for the cruelty of the 
wrong it would do to one class, and for the absurdity of the 
advantage it would confer on another. While a small 
number of persons who have not a shadow of claim to be 
considered as landlords are to have fee-simples gratuitously 
conferred on them, the mass of the cultivators are to be de- 
prived of the benefit of a tenant-right which was enjoyed by 
their ancestors when Britain was still a Roman province. 
There are to be artificial English landlords by the side of 
artificial Irish cottiers; and all this in order that land 
may come into the market shackled by the least pos- 
sible amount of burdens, and in the best condition for 
indigo-planting. The next legal improvement will be to 
render breaches of contract penal—or, in other words, 
to punish the Hindoo ryot by imprisonment or otherwise for 
not performing any piece of work he has engaged to finish. 
It may be observed that such a measure would place in the 
hands of the planter a weapon exactly analogous to the cat- 
o’-nine-tails of his Cuban or Southern American compeer. 
The vice of the negro is brutal idleness. The vice of the 
more refined Hindoo is bad faith. What the scourge is to 
the idle nigger’s back, the same would be the cage and the 
stocks to the defaulting ryot. 

The Colonization Committee has, up to this time, chiefly 
examined witnesses who give only too ready answers to the 
leading questions of Sir Erskrve Perry. If the Committee 
really considers it within its mission to inquire into every 
project of Indian reform, it would do well to receive testi- 
mony as to the ameliorations which non-official Anglo- 
Indians have prevented, as well as those which they have 
demanded. Let it summon some one who can give it the 
history of the Criminal Code which bears the name of Lord 
Macautay. And let it inquire why it is that some of 
the best friends of India have preferred renouncing the hope 
of having a homogeneous body of civil jurisprudence for our 
Eastern empire, rather than seem even indirectly to encou- 
rage the mad and suicidal project of superseding native 
institutions by unmodified English law. 


THE OXFORD, WORCESTER, AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 
TT is one of the inconveniences of a protractad judicial 
inquiry that not only is public interest in the event 
dissipated or mitigated, but the facts of the case and the 
magnitude of the crime or casualty are forgotten. We must 
therefore recapitulate the circumstances of the great railway 
catastrophe of the 23rd of August, on the Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton line—one of the most serious 
hitherto recorded. A great excursion-train of the Sunday 
schools, comprising scholars, teachers, parents, and friends, 
was advertised for the whole of the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire district, stopping at every station between 
Wolverhampton and Worcester, and taking in passengers at 
every stoppage. By the time the monster train reached 
Worcester, it consisted of forty-five carriages, and a freight of 
human passengers variously estimated from 1540 to 2000. 
The highest fare for the double-journey was a shilling for 
adults—the lowest was threepence for children. On the 
down-journey omens of evil occurred. The coupling-chains 
broke with the immense weight twice, if not oftener, before 
the train, propelled by two engines, reached Worcester ; 
and so serious was the aspect of things at that place, that 
Mr. Apcock, the superintendent, divided the monster 
drain into two portions for the return journey, one of 
which, consisting of twenty-nine carriages, was despatched 
with a single engine fifteen minutes in advance of the 
remaining sixteen. The lighter portion, being the last, of 
course gained upon its heavy forerunner ; by the time 
the two trains had reached a place called Brettel-lane, 
there was not more than a few hundred yards between 
them. At Brettel-lane a steep incline had to be climbed. 
Once more the coupling-chains broke, and the three or 
four last carriages of the first train became detached ; 


reeling backward, with a speed increasing at every foot 
of the downward slope, they came into violent collision with 
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the second train, the engine-driver of which, seeing the 
danger, had nearly brought his train toa halt. The conse- 
quences were most disastrous. Eleven persons were killed 
on the spot, one died immediately afterwards, and another 
has since died. Of those injured—some perhaps for life— 
the ghastly statistics are not precisely reported, though cer- 
tainly not less than a hundred were maimed, mutilated, or 
bruised. We shall not attempt to describe what is inde- 
scribable ; but every element of tragic horror accompanied 
the scene of death. The contrast between the pleasing object 
of the excursionand its hideous catastrophe—the shrieks of 
the wounded, and the wailing of women and children—hus- 
band and wife and child, happily, perhaps, overwhelmed in a 
common fate, or spared only to witness the smashed and 
dislocated remains of their relatives—night, and darkness, 
and terror, and the dread of dangers the more terrible 
because unknown—these things are not to be described, and 
searcely to be imagined, Sufficient is it to record that the 
Brettel-lane “ accident” seems to have combined and exag- 
gerated all the horrid details of all celebrated collisions. 

At first sight, there seemed to be little ground for fixing 
responsibility on any one. Indeed, in all such matters, the 
fact of the fatality absorbs the reasoning powers. But the 
inquiry, which has lasted for six weeks, has completed a 
chain of evidence against the officials concerned, and the 
verdict of the Coroner's jury, coupled with the strictures 
appended to it, is of the widest stringency. It is worth re- 
cording. Besides the verdict of manslaughter against Coox, 
the guard of the first train, the jury go on to “ pronounce an 
“opinion as to the general management of the Oxford, 
“ Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway Company, de- 
“rived from the evidence that has been produced in this 
“ investigation—namely, there is gross insubordinate conduct 
“by the station-masters, and apparent unconcern in the 
“higher authorities throughout ; that sufficient care is not 
“used in selecting the materials required, such as chains, 
“ shackles, &. as to quality and workmanship ; that there 
“is irresponsibility of officials in every department of the 
“ Company, from the highest to the lowest ; that it is the 
“ opinion of the jury that a sufficient number of servants is 
“ not employed at the various stations to ensure the safety 
“ and comfort of the public ;” and the jury also “censures in 
“ the strongest terms the principle of allowing the public to 
“ travel in a break carriage where the break is exposed to 
“the use of passengers unprotected by any servant of the 
“ Company.” 

Here is a bill of indictment as full as it is precise. It is 
simply a resumé of all the possible vices of railway man 
ment; and it is significant that the arch-offender should 
be the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Company. 
This concern on many accounts bears a bad pre-eminence. 
It is that notorious hireling which permitted itself to be 
lengnine’ for and sold over and over again to all selfish and 

id interests. It is a venal commodity—and with the vices 
of venality. Its very virtues are but speculative, and of the 
worst commercial sort. Its philanthropic cheap excur- 
sions are made attractive only for interested purposes. Its 
object is to make the public pey for the battle of the gauges, 
and the law expenses, and the great faction fights between 
the Great Western and the North Western ; and the Brettel- 
lane catastrophe is the consequence of the Paddington in- 
trigues and the Euston imbroglios. As to Cook, heisonly a 
vulgar malefactor—a cheap knave, doubtless, who prefers 
smoking and gossiping to attending to his train. It was proved 
that, had he used his break with decision and promptitude, the 
calamity might have been averted, or at least the force of the 
collision been considerably weakened. But the jury very pro- 
perly did not confine themselves to the immediate cause of 
the catastrophe. They found a blot in every table. Tracing 
the management of the Company backward, not only did 
the guard fail to apply the break, but the break itself was 


defective or worthless. The coupling chain was made of | qu 


doubtful iron, and only one chain was attached when there 
ought to have been three connexions between each i 

The engine power, too, was insufficient for so many fully 
weighted carriages ; and scandalous neglect was evinced in 
despatching the last portion of the divided train at such 
a short interval from the first. Nor was this all. Each 
station-master, for want of proper supervision or authority, 
exceeded his duty in allowing the public access to a special 
excursion train of school-children; and at one place the 
station-master was absent, because, in addition to his pas- 
senger-station, he had to look ‘after a goods-station at a 
distance of more than a mile and a half. Again, it was 


nobody’s business to see to the defective couplings, to 
complain of them, or to replace them. Nor were 
couplings in store in the guard’s van. Nor was any hi 
official responsible for arranging the details of the safe con- 
duct of two thousand persons. Nor was any subordinate 
responsible for g out a scheme which, to be sure, 
could not be carried out, for the very good reason that there 
was no scheme to carry out—the ordinary rules not applying 
to excursion trains, which, being exceptions, seem to require 
additional care. 

In a word, here, in the judgment of the jury, we find a 
Company notorious for anything rather than the good work- 
ing of its line. We have an excursion train, the fruitful 
cause of most collisions and break-downs—two trains i 
at a dangerously contracted interval—defective materi 
and inadequate ft = power—bad servants, and not 
enough of them—imperfect rules, and no security for obe- 
dience to them—the public attracted, and no attempt made 
to secure the general safety—carelessness, disorganization, 
irresponsibility, an insufficient staff, and false economy. 
We find everything that has ever been c against 
railway management converging to one point, and all com- 
bining to produce a casualty of un led disaster, and 
only such as such a concurrence of reckless, scandalous 
neglects could effect. Ingenuity taxed to the utmost could 
not have succeeded in heaping together so many chances, 
or rather certainties, against the public safety. 

And what will come of it? Coox will perhaps be im- 
prisoned. The Company will be lucky if it gets off with 
paying quietly some 20,000l. for compensation to the relatives 
of the dead and to the surviving sufferers. Captain Tver 
and the Board of Trade authorities will prove by the neatest 
demonstration that every ingredient in the tragedy might 
have been obviated by common care and common honesty. 
“My Lords” will blandly remonstrate, and the Secretary will 
reply supercilicusly, and we shall have this edifying addition 
to our epistolary stores in the next Blue-book. Things 
will run their ordinary course, and till another great smash 
comes off, we shall be told complacently how small the per- 
centage of casualties is in railway travelling—as though it 
were not the real question, not how many or how few people 
are killed, but whether this or that act of slaughter might 
not have been against. Nothing, in short, will be 
done till the principle which has borne such good fruit in 
Scorr v. Drxon is applied to railway companies. Till we 
can fine or imprison a chairman, we may expect the re- 
currence of such events as the Brettel-lane tragedy. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC, 

T is not every day that a question of any kind of novelty can 
I be raised pe J the limits and the basis of the Pecdoms of 
the press. We thought that the subject had been practically 
disposed of long ago. It appears, however, that we were mis- 
taken. The Times has discovered that its freedom is tampered 
with, because it thinks it desirable to disregard a sort of 
conventional rule which had grown up amongst newspaper 
writers, to abstain from discussing the merits of any question of 
fact which is undergoing judicial investigation. Considering 
that the principle won which this practice reposes is subject to 
certain exceptions, the Times comments upon the proceedings of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the Weedon embezzlements, and 
it then, declares that the liberty of the press is violated because 
the Commissioners asked it not to do so. It is surely not hyper- 
critical to remark that this is very like crying out before you 
are hurt. It is time to talk of the liberty of the press 
when it is threatened. If there were any pro to 

mes i open prosecution, there might have 
been some reason for taking this line. At present, there is no 
such suggestion in any quarter, and the only point at issue is 
what rules of propriety newspapers ought to recognise of their 
own free will. As to restrictions imposed upon them by law, no 
estion has arisen; and we believe that the solutions of all the 
questions started by our contem in respect to the discussion 
of cases under trial are to be found in the consideration that 


and that its real opinion would point to a diametri Be mort 
conclusion. With respect to investigations of a prolonged 


at all, it is better that they shoul so discussed than that 
the public should be allowed to lose of them altogether. 
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7 the question is merely one of the adaptation of means to ends, 
and ‘has nothing to do with the liberty of the press. The 
Times grudgingly and unwillingly admits that there may be 
a sort of convenience in the ordinary practice in the single case 
of criminal trials, but it intimates pretty plainly that this ad- 
mission is made merely in deference to a prevailing prejudice 
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In the latter part of this view there is no doubt a good deal of 
force, but the ents in favour of it immediately lose their 
weight if they are adduced in favour of a criticism made before 
both sides have beenheard. The ordinary practice is based upon 
the obvious principle that, until the whole of the evidence on a 
disputed point is brought forward, it is impossible to form an 
opinion worth having on the merits of the question at issue. It 
may no doubt happen that such an inquiry as that which is now 
in progress before the Army —s Commission may fall into 
distinct parts, and if so, one part of the subject may be fairly 
enough discussed, though many branches of the question may 
still be untouched; but this possibility is no justification at all for 
discussing the bearings of ex parte evidence before the other 
side has had an opportunity of qualifying or answering it. We 
have had very lately an excellent illustration of the injustice which 
may be done by such a proceeding. In the Boyn-hill inquiry 
the Times made the evidence of a wretched and profligate woman 
the ground for lavishing the grossest abuse on a ty but harmless 
curate, who was made to figure before some hundreds of thou- 
sands of the “ fathers and brothers of England,” as “this man 
West ’—the “salacious priest.” If the writer had repressed his 
noble rage till after Mrs. Arnold’s cross-examination, he would 

robably have written in a very different style. Yet who can 

oubt that, if Mr. West’s case had been decided before a jury, 
and not before commissioners of education and experience, such 

articles as those which appeared in the Zimes would have gone a 
long way to make a fair verdict impossible. 

it seems so complete a truism to observe that it is undesirable 
to discuss important questions upon insufficient evidence, that we 
are almost ashamed to argue formally in favour of the propriety 
of applying the rule to the particular case of criminal trials, as to 
which the Zimes so unwillingly admits it. No one who is not 
accustomed to such investigations can be aware of the practical 
absurdity of supposing that the discussion in newspapers of the 
question of guilt or innocence can be otherwise than incompleteand 
unsatisfactory. The facts upon which a verdict turns are usually 
so minute and delicate, and so much depends on the credibility 
and demeanour of the witnesses, that there is as much difference 
between hearing the proceedings and reading the most skilful 
report, as there is between an oil-painting and a lithograph. 
This, however, is only one form of the real objection to the 
practice in question. The objection is, that it rests upon an 
entjre misconception of the respective — of judicial pro- 

ings and newspaper discussions. Kach is good in its own 

Igce, and for its own objects, but those objects are essentially 
Bi erent. The object of a trial is almost always the dispassionate 
determination of a dry, and generally of a somewhat narrow 
question of fact—is it or is it not proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt that a particular man did a particular thing under certain 
specified circumstances? Such a question can hardly involve 
any general principle, and ought, if possible, to be discussed with 
the most rigid calmness, and with an entire abstinence from 
all colla topics. It is the principal, and almost the sole, 
object of the rules of evidence which form so characteristic 
and so peculiar a portion of our own legal system, especially 
of our criminal law, to secure the formation of the opinion 
of the jury upon solid tangible unds, rigidly connected 
with the special circumstances of the transaction forming 
the subject of investigation, and separated by the strongest 

sible line from all considerations of a more general nature. 
For this kind of investigation newspapers are almost entirely 
unfit. Whatever may be said about publicity and responsibility, 
it is totally absurd to attribute those characteristics to an anony- 
mous writer, who can admit or exclude from his own and from 
his readers’ consideration such evidence as he pleases, with- 
out any check whatever. To revert to the case of the 
Boyn-hill inquiry—the whole debate hinged upon the credi- 
bility of Mrs. Arnold. That depended to a great extent 
upon her character. How could her chastity and veracity have 
been made a subject of discussion in the columns of the Zimes ? 
It would, in the first place, have been libellous to impugn 
them there, and it would be a monstrous hardship indeed upon 
witnesses if, besides being subject to cross-examination in court, 
they had to go through a preliminary battle in the newspapers 
about the nature and the truth of the evidence which they might 
subsequently give in court. A court of justice proceeds upon 
sworn testimony, the falsehood of which involves, not only the 
guilt of perjury, but also the legal penalties attached to that 
vrime. But when a man writes to the papers—often anony- 
mously—he is under no such liabilities. He is subject to no cross- 
examination ; he has ample time to prepare replies or rejoinders 
to any contradictions, which, in an unsystematic and ineffectual 
way, attempt to supply the place of cross-examination ; and in | 
the meantime, before the contradiction appears, the very man 
who is to decide whether it shall appear or not has taken a side 
in the controversy, and has committed himself by saying some- 
thing on the subject as pointed, as smart, and as teaaliied as 
he can make it. 

_ The province in which newspaper writers excel is not, and 
cannot be, that of patient investigation of detailed facts. Their 
Sorte is illustration, denunciation, exhortation, and the like. A 
leading article is nothing else than a more or less sensible sugges- 
tion put in a sufficient number of different shapes, and ornamented 
with clever remarks enough to fill about a column and a quarter 
of a newspaper. It would be impossible to condemn a judge 


yore 6 'y than by saying that his summing-up resembled 


a leader in the Zimes. This is surely pretty conclusive proof 
that a leader in the Times, whatever may be its merits, is the 
worst of all conceivable forms of summing up. It is the law of 
all such compositions that they should take some one stro: 
lain view of the subject which they handle, that this view shoul 

e advocated throughout with entire consistency, that it should 
be reiterated and illustrated in such a manner as to produce 
the strongest impression on the reader. All these things 
are just what a judge should avoid. They are the most 
effectual methods which could possibly be suggested of preju- 
dicing every mind which is affected by them, and of preventing 
those who are ultimately to decide the question from bs ache 
ing it in a judicial frame of mind. Nevepaiite are admirable 
instruments for the formation of public opinion. But what is 
wanted in respect to trials of all kinds is not the formation, 
but the suspension, of public opinion, and it is something very 
like a contradiction in terms to say that leading articles are 
likely to produce that. 

One of the arguments newspaper interference 
with subjects which are under judicial investigation, is to be 
found in the consequences which have resulted from that practice 
in foreign countries. It is a practice of very long standing in 
France to publish ‘ Memoirs” on either side whenever a trial 
attracts considerable public attention. The case of Beaumarchais 
is well known, and the practice has certainly obtained within the 
last few years. Any one who is familiar with French criminal 
proceedings must have seen the consequences of this state of 
things. Nothing can exceed the looseness with which facts are 
assumed in French courts, or the acrimony which is infused into 
what they characteristically call the débats. It is by no means 
an unheard-of thing for a Procureur-Général to denounce in 
court the misrepresentations of newspapers, or to enter into long, 
violent, and according to our views totally irrelevant, discussions 
as to what has been said for or against one side or the other. 
The consequence is, that the question of fact is forgotten, and that 
the prisoner is guillotined or acquitted, not on the result of the evi- 
dence, but in affirmation of some fundamental idea or inviolable 
principle of morals, or jurisprudence. In America 
things are almost as bad. We lately noticed in this journal the 
proceedings at the trial of a man called Huntington, who was 
tried at ie York for forging bills to an enormous amount, and 
was defended on the one of insanity. ‘The trial lasted for a 
considerable time, and the newspapers discussed the subject day 
by day as it proceeded. One consequence was, that the editors 
and the counsel were involved in the most ludicrous recrimina- 
tions, and it was painfully obvious that the judge's office was 
almost reduced to insignificance. 

We cannot but look with the greatest jealousy upon the intro- 
duction of similar practices into this country. Let judges and 
juries do their duty without being encumbered by extra-judicial 
exhortations, and when there is something solid to go upon, let 
journalists say their say as long as they please; but it is as un- 

ustifiable in a newspaper to address the jury before they have 
Lod the evidence, as it would be in the judge to sum up in the 
style of a leading article. : 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


| is proverbially uncertain how the man who enters for the 
first time upon a large property will manage it. The very 
character seems often transmuted under the new influences of 
possession. The problem is not less interesting when it concerns 
anation. Russia is rapidly losing sight of its old traditions ; 
free thought and free speech are already tolerated ; railroads and 
steamers are bringing man and man together; and only the de- 
tails of emancipation have still to be arranged. As far as the 
mere question of kingship is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that the throne.of the Czars is based more strongly than ever on 
the love and gratitude of the people. But the great question of 
our times is hardly one of the externals of government. The 
watchwords of imperial or constitutional theories, of centraliza- 
tion or local independence, extend to the actions of all life, not 
merely to the precincts of a court. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, tells us 
that the constitutional principle is leading us down to depths 
“all men now ask whitherward,” and caps his theory by the 
triumphant discovery that free-trade could never have built 
Berlin. We admit our shortcomings, and are still unconvinced. 
We do not desire the heroic discipline of self-elected Emperors, 
or a secret police ; we prefer a few failures in our public works, 
to successes at the expense of liberty ; we think the Ps de Rivoli 
has been dearly purchased by Cayenne. And to the end of all 
time we shall probably reserve our sympathies for nations who, 
like ourselves, prefer self-government to the most meritorious 
system of swathing bands. lies 

There is a prevalent idea that Russia is the most bureaucratic 
of nations. And in one sense this is undoubtedly true. Russia 
derived its political civilization during the last century from 
Germany, and all the pedantry of German officialism has been 
reproduced and exaggerated in the empire. To take a small 
instance—it is customary to give a receipt for every letter that 
is put in at a Russian post-office. Similarly, in the Russian 
criminal courts, the multiplication of papers is so excessive that an 
innocent man may be from twelve to fourteen years in prison 
before judgment is finally given by the Supreme Court. Prac- 
tically, for a Russian to lodge a complaint with the police argues 
pretty much the same spirit of vindictive despair Which induceg 
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a native of Western Europe to burn down the house over him- 
self and his enemy. The cumbrous bureaucratic system, bad any- 
where, was certain to be doubly bad in Russia. ere has never 
yet beena middle _—- enough to supply theservice with men 
of character ; and even the well-intentioned: were soon corrupted 

the inadequacy of their pay, and the frequent opportunities to 
plunder. Men expected to dress and live like gentlemen on 
salaries of —_~ and forty pounds, revenged the poverty of the 
Exchequer by levying their arrears of income on the public 


indiscriminately. 


But there is no reason to assume that official superintendence 
is the final phase of Russian civilization. The mere fact that it 
has been a failure as well as a curse goes far to prove that it is 
not suited to the circumstances or genius of the people. Mr. 
Dickens, indeed, used to tell us of “a certain barbaric Power” 
which, “ with characteristic ignorance,” “ acted on the most de- 
cided and energetic notions of how to do it.” Mr. Dickens of 
course did not know that several millions had been thrown awa 
on the only railroad which the government of Nicholas achieved, 
or that the Minié rifle, the.greatest military invention of the day, 
was rejected twenty years before Alma b the official committee of 
the Russian war department. Facts ra as these have produced 
a decided change in the policy of government. The working of 
the mines, the construction of railroads, the development of river 
navigation, and the formation of insurance offices, have all, more 
or less completely, been thrown open to the public. But not only 
does the Govertnect invade a few monopolies or withdraw 
from certain fields of enterprise—it restricts its activity in the 
more legitimate departments. The decreased labour of the 
em pay ve and the censorship of the press, must in itself 

a considerable reduction of official activity. And generally, 
it may be said that the tendency is to diminish the number of 
employés, and increase the pay of those who are retained. The 
effect of these reforms cannot, of course, appear for a long time. 
The present generation must disappear before any except the 
higher officials can be leavened with a sense of honour. ean- 
while, it is important to observe that the public actually steps in 
where the Government withdraws. So many commercial projects 
are agitated that there seems to be a real danger lest a com- 
mercial crisis be produced. It is said that the applications for 
bonds of the great State railway to Warsaw have far exceeded 
the issue. Every month adds to the list of companies for the 
development of internal commerce; and the largest cotton- 
factory in the world is now in course of completion at Narva. 
All this looks as if confidence were established ; and even more, 
as if confidence had been the only thing that the country has 
wanted hitherto. 

But commercial activity, after all, is only a secondary symptom 
of the capacity for Local 
sentative institutions are at once the evidence and the conditions. 
Both these, curiously enough, exist already throughout the 
Empire, and only Kost | opportunity to acquire riers growth. 
All the Crown villages—containing nearly one half of the peasant 
pormenee-save long enjoyed the right of choosing their own 

eads, of possessing property in common, and of assessing and 
raising the land-tax among themselves. The remaining portion 
of the population are now to be organized in the same manner, 
in consequence of the late emancipation. Hitherto, the sys- 
tem has been found to work very well. It has economized 
the functions of Government, because the communes are more 
easily dealt with than individuals ; and the fact that peasants 
commonly prefer remaining members of the commune to becom- 
ing independent yeomen, is a proof that the institution is felt to 
give protection and dignity. We may fairly contrast its influences 
with those of our own municipal system during the Middle Ages, 
and believe that, in spite of much penne, much brutality, and 
much corruption, the free action of large bodies of men is, upon 
the whole, well fitted to educate them for liberty, and a whole- 
some substitute for official management. It is no doubt unfortu- 
nate for Russia that the organization of the merchant guilds has 
not as yet been equally successful. At once fewer and richer, 
the trading classes have been more exposed to oppression 
and less able to resist it. Even here, however, the institu- 
tion may, in better times, become more than a shadow. 
Lastly, the nobles have their Chamber and Marshal in 
in every province. This, of course, is in no sense even a local 
House of Lords—it has no power tw legislate. But it does 
afford a point of union for discussion and complaint. Of late its 
functions have accidentally been extended. The nobles have 
been called upon everywhere to form committees, and discuss the 
details of emancipation. The last news from St. Petersburg adds, 
that two members are to be deputed from each of these com- 
mittees to assist the deliberations of the central committee. 
Even if this be truc, it would be absurd to conclude hastily that 
the Emperor has the smallest intention of constituting an Upper 
House. Those who consider that the nobles are at present in 
opposition, will see how improbable such a scheme must appear 
at such a time. Those who remember the abortive attempt at 
a Parliament under Catherine II., will perhaps not be ve 
desirous to see the Jast result of freedom forced upon a people 
in its early stages. But the attempt to make the great social 
measure of the century the spontaneous work of the upper 
classes, is one of those genuine measures of statesmanship which 
could mg 8 egy from a good heart as well as from a clear in- 
tellect. ides, the rights to petition and suggest may assume 


hereafter a r growth. We know that our English House of 
Commons eathalbiees little more than these. 

We are so accustomed in Western Europe to limit our idea 
of Russians to the fact of serfdom, and to interpret this by what 
we actually know of American slavery, that it is not easy to argue 
upon their future without vindicating their history. Fortunately 
the once characteristic institution will soon be little more than a 
remembrance. But the practical difference between the Russian 
serf and the English peasant of the last century has been smaller 
than most men su . The worst features of the serf's condition 
were that he was bound to the soil, could only marry at the will 
of his lord, and could earn no more than his lord allowed. Until 
the law of Settlement was repealed in England, the country 
labourer was almost equally at the mercy of the squire, whether 
he wished a higher rate of wages, or to marry, or to move into 
another parish. The great difference lay in this, that the Eng- 
lishman thought himself free; and no doubt the mere sen- 
timent of liberty implies in itself a century of p ss. Take, 
again, the power of accumulation. The negro is denied it alto- 
gether; but custom, more powerful than law, has all along 
granted it to the Russian serf. Lastly, he does not work under 
the taskmaster. Good-tem and patient as the moujik 
proverbially is, there are limits, easily passed, beyond which 
indolence or a latent self-respect will not suffer him to be driven. 
The terrible cases of insurrection and bloody revenge that from 
time to time occur on estates that are too strictly administered, 
are warnings which lord and steward alike do ndt commonly 
neglect. ‘I'o say that, in spite of all restraints, the great power of 
the lords has not been very often abused, would of course be 
simply absurd. But to take the worst stories of abuse as speci- 
mens of ordinary practice, and to judge a high-minded nobility 
by unofficial police reports, is a sort of logic which ought to be 
confined to the controversialists of the daily press, or to the 
columns of theological newspapers. ? 

No doubt Russia will advance in its given path after its own 
fashion, and slowly. Its constitution has not n tempered in 
the strife between king and noble, or king and church. In place 
of Normans it has bowed to Tartar conquerors—its nobles were 
never schooled in chivalry—its faith has never yet been shaken 
by doubt. A berderinad, of Asia and Europe, it possesses the 
conviction of destiny and the capability of progress. There is 
no prophet who can read the future of such a people. Neither 
are the names or the forms of their government of essential 
purport to us. All we care for is that free thought and free 
action may more and more be possible from this time forward in 
Russia. We know that these are never possible among men who 
delegate their responsibilities, whether to Emperor, or bureau- 
cracy, or press. ~ the utter decrepitude of Germany, and the 
tempo: abasement of France, we look with hope and anxiety to 
the new light that has risen in the East, and we accept the pledge 
of a difficult reform as an earnest of the greater changes to come. 


CURRENT CRITICISM. 


AX Y one who reads the higher portion of the current litera- 
ture of the day must be struck with the great similarity of 
tone, and the substantial uniformity of standard, thought, and 
language, which mark the general criticism of events, of men, 
nd of an There is a great difference in ability, and some, 
perhaps, in knowledge and honesty, between the various critics 
of the best English journals; but, taken as a whole, criticism 
seems a mill into which we put our raw material, and can calcu- 
late on seeing it worked into a result that is always much the 
same. The point of view does not change—the things that are 
taken for granted are the same—the things that are tabooed are 
the same. A reader who has had his fill of current criticism 
may be tempted to ask, whence does it derive all this uniformity 
of judgment, and what approach to truth and utility does it pro- 
fess to make P 
This»criticism in the main proceeds from persons who write 
a great deal ; and in order to write much on a variety of subjects, 
writers must lead a particular kind of life. They must seek when 
and how they can secure the most rapid interc e of thought 
and the most rapid communication of facts. It is only by saving 
time—by getting other persons to do the preliminary work before 
the writing begins—that criticism is possible. Long reflection 
might teach the different aspects in which a matter would be 
viewed by minds independent and competent, but the reflection is 
rendered superfluous by finding these aspects presented in the 
talk of living men. For facts this intercourse of society is ‘still 
more necessary ; for the facts that must be known are not to be 
ot in books. If they were, it would be impossible to read them ; 
ut they are not. It is the connexion of facts with particular 
persons that gives them life and meaning, and we cannot 
get what we really want when our information comes to us 
secondhand, It is the littleness as well as the greatness of things 
which we have to estimate, and a close approach to persons of 
confirmed or nascent reputation enables us to see what is 
in them better than any analysis of their printed words 
or reported actions. Especially with regard to current politics, 
it is so manifest an advantage that the critic should be in some 
sort of relation with the classes who govern, or assist in govern- 
ing, the country, that it. is superfluous to enlarge on all that is 
ained by kno ing what is being done and who,are doing it. 
it is true that -all this may degenerate into mere gossip; and 
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around those who make use of their o nity cluster a knot of 
those who devise telling stories aud whisper triumphant canarde. 
But though there is a counterfeit, there is also the genuine pro- 
duction of an intellectual and powerful society. And if criti- 
cism does not receive this influence, it is sure to give an expe- 
rienced reader the impression of being out of the pale of real 
knowledge. It may be more wise, or large, or refined than the 
eriticism which rests on intercourse with society ; but it cannot 
bear the peculiar stamp which is gained by access to the best 
information, and by eg being exposed to the severe test of 
repeated and rapid collision with adverse or divergent judgments. 

t would, of course, be difficult to state in precise terms what is 
the society of which we are speaking. We cannot express it more 
nearly than by saying it must be a society which fairly represents 
the wealth, the education, and the governing power concentrated 
in the metropolis. Such a society is composed of many hetero- 
geneous elements, but there runs deosh isa substantial unity 
arising from a certain number of habits of thought being tacitly 
shared by the great majority of its members. It is obvious that 
critics whose speciality is the rapid assimilation of all that is 
produced within their circle will manifest these habits in a 
conspicuous degree. It is because they hold so constantly and 
prominently the general opinions of society that they can turn 


society to their profit. e cannot attempt to analyse here with 
any of fulness these characteristic habits of thought, but 
we will mention two or three, not because they are more im- 


portant than others, but because they seem to us to mark out 
more distinetly the criticism which rests on an intercourse with 
sage society from,that which represents individual opinion or 
e opinions of a clique or set of persons, In the first place, the 
standard of literary excellence 1s assumed to be one which is 
derived from a knowledge of great modern writers, combined 
with intimate familiarity with the classical languages. Perhaps 
the acceptance of this standard may seem a matter of course, 
until we remember how many persons reject it, either stigmatizing 
the traces of classical knowledge in style as tedious and pedantic, or 
maintaining that the substance of the thing said is everything, and 
that one way of saying it is as good as another. Secondly, there is 
found in society, and in the higher kind of criticism, an apprecia- 
tion of merit and distinction in the recognised professions, the ab- 
sence of which is one of the most striking features in criticism of a 
lower kind. The kinds and degrees of Parliamentary success, the 
relative merits of bishops, the strong and weak points of indi- 
vidual judges, the services and career of officers, are out of the 
pale of the sweeping criticisms which put down Parliament as 
stump-oratory, bishops as lucky jobbers, judges as spinners of 
cobwebs to catch the substance of the poor, and the officers of the 
army and navy as trading on the blood of the real heroes in the 
ranks. Even when there is too much candour and too liberal a 
feeling among inferior critics to permit the use of language such 
as this, there is no interest in the details of the higher professions, 
no sense of the points of Parliamentary debate, no admiration of 
the tact shown by a bishop in a ao zeal of his clergy at 
the level of a gentle simmering, no delight in the subtleties of 
a law-case, no comprehension of the mancuvres which have con- 
ferred distinction on an officer. Critics are out of the way of hear- 
ing these things discussed unless they are in the society which 
has personal motives for discussing them. Lastly, there is 
between society and the higher criticism a similarity of religious 
position. They both exhibit an utter distaste for dogmatic con- 
troversy, a contempt for clerical puerilities, and a keen desire to 
uphold the Church of England as the best safeguard against 
fanaticism, and as admirably adapted to the system of amily 
life on which Englishmen set so high a value. 
It is not wonderful that persons who are exposed to so many 
common influences, and participate in so many common habits 
of thought—who live in a manner so similar, and cannot easily 
escape, if they would, from the network of prepossessions, tastes, 
friendships, and convictions that environs’ them—should exhibit 
a uniformity in their written judgments of men and things, which 
méy occasionally weary a readér sighing for novelty and excite- 
ment. Society dictates what is to be said, and how its expression 
is to be sha And society is the source both of the defects 
and the merits of good criticism. What are the defects? Among 
the most prominent we may rank a tendency to say somethin 
when there is nothing to say, a disposition to decide on nationa 
questions by a reference to the likes and aversions of persons emi- 
nent in society, and a love of vituperative and epigrammatic lan- 
, provided that it is stinging but not coarse, and that it drives 
ome the knife according to the rules of art,and with a gentlemanly 
air. No journal or review, no daily or weekly newspaper, escapes 
the reproach of giving way to a natural weakness in one of these 
directions if it once comes within the scope of that criticism { 
which takes its tone from society. For those defects which mar 
the writing of men equally mar their talking. They are even 
exaggerated in conversation, which is more unfair than the slower 
utterances of the pen. That a subject can be started on which an 
intelligent circle should own it has nothing whatever to say of the 
slightest importance to any human being, is the reflection of an 
alien cynic, not of a keen-witted member of the circle. The defe- 
rence to individuals springs more entirely and more obviously 
from the habits of personal intercourse. And it has the 
excuse not ¥° that men are pardonably influenced by the 


recollections of personal acquaintance, but that the judgment is 
honestly warped by finding sense, loyalty, and discretion habi- 
tually exhibi by the person referred to on other occasions than 


owe which have made his conduct a matter of public interest 
public discussion. tly, society is epi atic to secure 
a hearing, and vituperative use a b name sticks to a 
dog. It brings those present into good humour with each 
other if they can agree in abusing any one who is absent; and 
it is exceedingly convenient if they are sure that there is a 
nised black dog who may be safely made a little blacker. It also 
deserves to be said that society and criticism are more inclined 
to blame than to praise, because the praise is already conceded. 
They do not think it worth while to say what has been so often 
said before, and what every one knows by heart. They take for 
granted that admiration exists, and only show why this admira- 
tion is to be qualified. The general public does not understand 
that this is taken for ted. It complains that criticism is 
cold, captious, and invidious, and supposes that the critics find 
fault merely to show their own superficial cleverness. The more 
charitable and the more true account of this predominance of 
fault-finding is, that the critics are accustomed to a society which 
assumes that the merits of the me re of criticism are pre 
conceded. A conversational critic who was absolutely just wou 
be a bore. He would be like a Delphin Virgil, in which every 
phrase is drawn out to its proper length, and every sentiment is 
expressed in excellent Latin, and in the most intelligible and com- 
plete form. But the poetry is gone, and the paraphrase is very dull 
reading—useful to those who are not accustomed to enjoy and cri- 
ticise good poetry, but ponderous and irritating to the initiated. 

The merits of this criticism are only the counte: of its de- 
fects. They are often, indeed, nothing but its defects looked at 
with a friendly eye. It is true that criticism sometimes says 
something when it has nothing to say, but it often throws real 
light on a subject without going to the bottom of it. The 
account of the matter in hand is not exhausted, is not, perhaps, 
enriched with any one feature that is new to those conversant 
with the topic. But criticism, putting into writing the verdict 
of society, exposes exactly the weak and the strong parts of the 
case, makes the arena of discussion definite, adds an under- 
current of subsidiary information and suggestive remark, and 
satisfies, while it aids to form, correct taste by its skilfulness in 
using an appropriate form of language. Then, again, if indi- 
viduals are unjustly favoured and defended, they are also in the 
same spirit justly defended against unjust attacks. They are 
looked at as they really are—parts of an existing system, not 
aberrations from a vague and imaginary standard. If there were 
no representatives of the enthusiasm which the actual working of 
a free constitution and of an independent sense of professional 
honour and dignity awakens in the higher classes of Englishmen, 
criticism woul divide itself into ignorant and floundering denun- 
ciation on the one hand, and bureaucratic laudation on the other. 
Lastly, criticism, by playing off one eminence and one celebrity 
against another, upholds the balance of power which is so neces- 
sary a part and so sure a sign of a healthy and educated society. 
Criticism refuses to be dazzled. It will not allow genius to extol 
a morbid despotism, nor a theological mannerism to dictate to 
the world, nor the cliques of poetical and artistic circles to over- 
whelm mankind with their vapid adulationand their jargon of 
technical terms and conventional sensibilities. It forbids the 
favourites of the public to trade on their reputation, and to say 
that a thing must be good because it continues to sell It reminds 
sects that their chief is often only the chief of a sect. It refuses 
to give in to the dodges by which everything is proved to be 
implicitly contained in any given set of words. In short, it has 
its tests of real excellence and it enforces them, and although 
sometimes the'tests may be too rigid and too narrow, they are 
in general salutary and correct. 

iticism cannot cease. Its services in the adjustment of 

human affairs and human relations are too i t, and the 
appetite for it is too deeply seated in a society which likes to 
have its judgrhents rapidly and vividly exp or 
criticism ever cease, in proportion as it is good, to hold the rela- 
tion to sdctiety which we have indicated. The criticism which 
does not hold this relation is either a pale copy of that which does 
hold it—random in its assertions, confused in its opinions, slovenly 
in its form—or else it proceeds avowedly from some one section of 
society, represents a iar way of thinking, or is linked to the 
career of some individual. Very often readers prefer the one-sided 
criticism to that which is wider, colder, and more impartial. 
The reader who is accustomed to the judgments of educated 
society, who anticipates what can be said on a subject, and 
knows the points that must be taken, is apt to turn from the 
criticism with which he agrees to some one-sided and vehement 
expression of opinion which he does not believe to be true, but 
which has a greater novelty and a greater power of stimulating 
thought by the very fact that the point from which it starts is so 
different from his own. It is sometimes more entertaining to read 
the Tablet or the Record than the Spectator or Economist. Young 

rsons, too, and those who are somewhat removed from society, 
eel oppressedand chilled which weighs the merits and 
detects the shortcomings of their favourite authors, and long for a 
sustained panegyric to echo the outpourings of their own honest 
enthusiasm. They have no patience with people who ask what 
is the practical process of leaning on the Veracities and Eternities, 
who demand the proof of historical theories, who doubt whether 
flowery word-painting about scenery is more than a temporary 
pastime of the human intellect, and who surmise that the theolo- 
ical subtlety which shows that everything comes right might 
be exercised to that er comes wrong. It is 
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natural that to the young and enthusiastic criticism should be 
far from welcome; nor, if it interferes with the natural growth of 
the mind, is it very profitable. But criticism is not written for 
those who are not disposed to be critical. It is the creature of an 
educated, a varied, and a concentrated society, and the more 
faithfully it represents its origin the better it will be. 


THE JOHNSTON CASE. 


it is unphilosophical to conclude anything from the case of 
monsters. Incapable, happily, of reproducing themselves, 
their exceptional character proves the rule of nature. Being 
simply unnatural—flaws in the great order of things—their use 
is to vindicate the stable law of design. But in the case of 
human monsters, there appears to be a certain strange charac- 
teristic which has something of the nature of fascination. A six- 
legged pig, or a singing mouse, or a bicephalous calf attracts all 
sorts of attention and interest; but in the moral prodigies, the 
creatures of inhuman appetites, the unnatural varieties of man, 
there is that which seems to paralyse bystanders. It is as though, 
in the presence of some devilish nature, there were a commanding 
influence which compels silence. In the case of the miserable 
little maid-servant who, some years ago, was starved, and worse 
than starved, by a barrister oi his wife in the Temple, the thing 
went on for months, and the victim offered no complaint. wpe 
was, we suppose, true to history when he represented the wi 
and children of Cenei shrinking and dumb in the presence of 
their horrible wrong. Whenever any extravagant instance of 
domestic cruelty comes out in the annals of a police court, it is 
only an accident which reveals a long course of brutality and un- 
natural persecution. The wife goes on through years of silent 
suffering—the children are beaten, or starved, or subjected to all 
manner of unspeakable evil—and no complaints are uttered. This 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that there is, in 
the very worst forms of evil, something so appalling and over- 
whelming that it approaches to a high form of power. Common 
natures are absorbed and vanquished, It is useless to resist 
evil which is superhuman. This is the secret of all successful 
tyrannies—they claim to have an inspiration and a mission, and 
resistance, being useless, is seldom thought of. 

All this is illustrated by the case of Johnston, the monster who 
has just been sent to gaol for refusing to maintain his daugh- 
ters. is by a mere accident that the world has ever heard of 
this miscreant’s life and conversation. Had the Thames closed 
over his daughter, probably Johnston would have died much 
as he lived, and nobody would have been the wiser. The 

table cutler of Gracechurch-street, the decent tradesman 
and the regular housekeeper, who paid scot and lot and probably 
served all the parish offices, would have been buried in the usual 
way. Doubtless he was considered peculiar in his ordinary life, 
but that life never seems to have attracted especial notice; at 
least it escaped public censure, and was visited with no popular 
pee? J of indignation. It is one of the strange things in the 
social economy of great cities that, perhaps happily, we know 
nothing of our next-door neighbours. There is no Asmodeus 
to run over the roofs and to let us into the inner circles and 
firesides, the garrets and cellars, of the Great Metropolis. 
Mr. Johnston took down his shutters and opened his shop, or his 
servants did this for him, and neither sons nor daughters seem 
to have uttered a word to neighbour or friend of the hell which 
was among living men in decent, respectable Gracechurch-street. 
In the very heart of the world’s heart there was acting, and for 
‘ears, a tragedy which would be too foul and abominable for fic- 
iontoinvent. It Seprenenet, while it complicates, all the stock 
materials of the horrible. A husband living on the worst terms 
with his wife, estranged from and quarrelling with his relations, 
refusing to support his children, and neglecting every home duty, 
is a caseso bad that it is generally looked upon with horror ; but 
Johnston’s conduct was far worse than this. He not only turns 
his daughters out of their home, but suggests to them to earn the 
wages of prostitution. He not only declines to bring up his sons 
to a decent business, but recommends them to ‘agi Waseeed. And 
when one of his children flies from this fearful and unnatural 
life to the river, which ends so many secrets—and is only saved 
by being dashed against the bridge, at the expense of a dislo- 
cated hip and six months in.the hospital—the father makes no 
sign and raises no inquiry. This would seem to be a character 
gigantic in its proportions of wickedness ; but, curiously enough— 
and hence its value as a moral study—it stoops also to all 
kinds of petty oppression and insult. Like the elephant’s trunk, 
it can not only crush, but irritate with the smallest persecu- 
tion. This model father not only suggests the brothel instead of 
his own house to his daughters, but, in order to com 1 their 
choice, ay them in a businesslike account of “ five shillings a 
week for the rent of the room and use of the kitchen.” 
Nothing can be more methodical, precise, and formal than this. 
The tradesman must persecute in tradesman fashion. Even 
his separation from his wife he manages in the same economical 
way—he contrives both to save his money and barb the arrow 
into his victim. He lives apart from her, but in order to 
save the expense of a separate maintenance he keeps her in his 
house, though only for the exquisite gratification of soothing her 
deathbed by singing at her chamber door. If he does not actually 
turn his children out of doors, it is only that he may not lose the 
refined pleasure of occasionally saluting them curses and 
threats ; for he “ never speaks to them except in a passion.” 


All this is the daily work, as it seems, of years. Though 
Johnston had seven children, he never seems to have sent any of 
them to school. A daughter, aged 27, states that “some years 
ago my father told me to go on the streets as a means of living ;” 
and yet the victims did not raise the hue and cry. There appears 
to have been a sort of mutual friend—* Mr. Wyatt, who acted 
as a friend between my brothers and sisters and my father.” We 
should like to know whether he was ever a ed to, or with 
what results. Our own belief is, that one and all accepted 
Johnston. The mother, the children, the friend, all submitted to 
him as to an inevitable destiny—as something too supreme in 
depravity to wrestle with. It was his to torture, theirs to endure. | 
There was no reason for it—it was cruelty for mere cruelty’s sake 
that inspired him. Johnston has had every chance of explaining 
what is inexplicable. The case was adjourned —sclicitor and counsel 
were instructed. There was ample time for Mr. Wyatt or for Cap- 
tain Styles, whose name occurs in the matter, to attend. Johnston 
might, if he pleased, have had his say about his wife's faults, or 
his children’s unnatural conduct, had he any such me to urge. 
But he stands simply silent. He wraps himself in his depravity, 
and lets judgment go by default. He condescends to no pleas. 
He does not affect to have been poor ; and a tradesman of thirty 
years’ standing could scarcely have urged this pitiful excuse. 
As the case stands, we absolutely refuse to assume—what 
indeed is not urged—that in Johnston we have an irresponsible 
maniac. To be unnatural is not to be insane. He only exag- 
gerates some familiar vices ; and the moral which is on the surface 
of the affair is, that occasionally the very last and most hideous 
consequences are permitted, as though to show what moral habits 
are, and how crime grows by feeding on itself. At some time 
or other Johnston must have been much as other men—a 
husband and father, with the ordinary trials and difficulties of 
humanity, and perhaps with some sense and recognition of house- 
hold affections and cares. Duty he declined, at first very likely 
with misgivings and in a hesitating way. But there was no 
public opinion, and no private remonstrance or interference to 
check him; and so, to compress a life into asentence, he became 
what he is. From such an instance no social law is to be in- 
ferred. Nothing as regards national character is proved—or, if 
anything, as much one way as the other. For certainly the 

atient endurance of the children equals the barbarity of the 
father ; and such suffering—which must have been grounded 
upon some sense of filial duty—on the whole so heroically sup- 
ported, parallels the parental inhumanity. 


PRINCESSS THEATRE. 


R. KEAN has re-opened his house for the “farewell 
season,” which is to terminate next July. What will be 
the condition of the Princess’s Theatre w he has laid 
aside the reins of management it is impossible to foresee. One 
thing we may safely ict—namely, that it will no longer hold 
the a which it has maintained for the last eight years. 
With Mr. Kean ends the line of tragic autocrats that has 
continued without interruption from the days of David Garrick 
to the present day, and he will leave no euceessor able to declare 
that a particular site in the metropolis shall be the proper home of 
the poetical drama. Itis possible, and only possible, that another 
archeological enthusiast may arise and continue those decorative 
splendours that have so ing eee to the theatre the reputation 
of an historical museum. t the manager whose character gave 
weight to the spectacle—the actor who stood as the central figure to 
which the accessories were subservient—will have gone, never to 
return; and whatever may have been the value attached by the 
unthinking portion of the public to the scenery and dresses with 
which Mr. Kean has illustrated the plays of Shakspeare 
it will then be perceived that he is not hke that abstract Lord 
Mayor whom Crambe could not dissociate from the furred robe 
and chain, but that he has been the vital principle from whom 
every, representation at his theatre derived its worth. As a 
house for comedy, the Princess's, bereft of its present manager, 
will scarcely compete with the Haymarket ; the office of per- 
forming the higher kind of melodrama will be filled by the newly- 
built Adelphi; the Olympic is beyond the reach of success 
rivalry as a house for the lighter kinds of drama. The only road 
to eminence seems to be that of British Opera. If it does not 
become lyrical, the Princess's Theatre will, according to all appear- 
ances, drop into a mere suburban establishment, inviting persons 
in the immediate neighbourhood to witness some class of enter- 
tainment given in better style at a somewhat greater distance. 
If we may trust to rumour, Mr. Kean’s farewell season 
will be distinguished by a rapid succession of revivals in which 
the genius of the tragedian will be even more conspicuous 
than the splendour of the decorations. In other words, Mr. 
Kean will go through a regular series of great Shaksperian 
parts, so as to leave the public impressed with the remembrance, 
not so much that he was the most brilliant manager, but that he 
was the first tragedian of his day. His character 
he will once more assert by the production of Henry V. in the 
early spring, but in other respects the principle, which he tacitly 
adopted last season will be manif , acted — throughout 
the season that has just commenced. By a long list of profusel 
adorned dramas he had tempted the London public to overloo 
the actor in the manager. He will now prove that it is with the 
character of a tragic actor of the highest rank that he wishes to. 
associate his name in the chronicles of the stage. 
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REVIEWS. 


MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ts second volume of this work takes in the period from 
1770 to 1780. Its chief subject is the American War. It 
aleo embraces the contest between the House of Commons on 
the one hand, and the Press and City on the other, on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reporting, ending in the virtual establish- 
ment of the publicity of the debates—the Royal Marriage Act, 
and the circumstances that led to it—the partition of Poland— 
the death of Chatham—and Lord George Gordon’s riots. These 
ten years are a decennium of national humiliation. 

The first.chapter is a general survey of the progress of society 
and manners from the Middle Ages down to the commencement 
of the reign of George IIL., and of their condition at that period. 
In this general survey Mr. Massey is perhaps not so good as in 
his less ambitious narrative of Parliamentary proceedings. Some 
of his remarks touching the early part of our social development 
are certainly wanting in philosophic truth. It is shallow to say, 
with reference to the Middle ying that “the policy of Rome 
has always discouraged education, and found in ignorance its 
most powerful ally.” The “ policy of Rome” can hardly be said 
to have existed till the antagonism between Protestantism and 
Romanism began ; and the Latin Church of the Middle Ages, so 
far from being the enemy, was the great patroness of all the 
education and Tupwledes which the world then possessed. The 
alleged insidious monopoly of learning by the clergy arose simply 
from a neglect of learning on the part of the laity ; and as regards 
a large portion of the medieval period, it would be almost as 
reasonable to charge the sun with an insidious monopoly of light. 
It is equally absurd to suppose that the use of Latin services, at 
a time when Latin was almost the only wiitten language of 
Christendom, was a crafty device of hierophants anxious to veil 
their mysteries from the people. It is also a great exaggeration 
to say that the stiesthood of Lanfrane, Anselm, Grosteste, and 
Fisher, was “a profession which existed by the crimes and vices 
of the people.” As little can we acquiesce in the following 
estimate of the comparative merits of Christian saint-worship 
and Pagan mythology :— 

Nor was this religion redeemed by the grandeur or plausibility of its 
symbols or traditions. The mythology of the ancients was elegant, if not of 
a pure and elevated standard. The apotheosis of a hero, a statesman, or 
even a tyrant, had in it something flattering to the higher aspirations of the 

e omens, the oracles, the mysteries, and sacrifices, of ancient Rome, 
kept alive the principle of Faith, without which the condition of mankind is 
to the last degree precarious and forlorn. But the machinery of modern 
Rome is coarse and rude. The canonization of a maniac or an impostor was 
a poor imitation of the sublime idea which placed the first of mortals, after 
he had run his earthly career, as an associate with the a. The miracles 
wrought by these miserable saints in their lives, and by their dry bones after 
their deaths; the worship of their paltry images; the signs, the wonders, the 


corporeal punishments, the penances, the mummery, the grimace of a spurious 
Christianity, were hardly less adverse to the interests of true religion than a 
paganism which was linked with poetry and the arts. - 


In the first place, no such thing as the apotheosis of a man 
ever took place, except as a delirious expression of sycophancy on 
the part of the atheists of Imperial Rome. In the second place, 
it is difficult to conceive how the apotheosis of a tyrant could 
have in it anything “flattering to the higher aspirations of the 
soul.” In the third place, it is rather strange to say that fuith, of 
all things in the sind rg was better sustained by heathenism than 
by even a corrupt form of Christianity. And in the fourth place, 
the saints of Medieval Christendom were by no means, as a 
general rule, “maniacs or impostors,” and the halo of false 
miracles which gradually surrounded them at least played round 
a character the essence of which was purity and love. Simeon 
Stylites was a maniac if you will; but Simeon Stylites was much 
more nearly connected, in every sense, with the Indian fakir 
than with the Latin saint. 

It is singular, after exuiting in the recovery of intellectual 
freedom, to lament the irreparable loss of authority, which is the 
same thing under a different name. It is the same thing at least, 
if an suthority above reason is meant. Rational authority in 
matters of opinion, religious and others, still exists, and forms 
the basis of belief in all important matters for the great mass of 
mankind. 

Mr. Massey’s account of chivalry is also somewhat weak, espe- 
cially as he had before him the accounts of Milman and Hallam. 
Chivalry was not so bad as he makes it out to have been; nor 
did it do so much good as he rather inconsistently ascribes to it. 
Christianity, much more than chivalry, is the root of our social 

entleness and respect for women. The “ famous saying of Francis 
the First on the field of Pavia, all is lost but honour,” is a fable. 
The only approach which Francis made to this heroic exclama- 
tion was not in a speech but in a letter, the general tone of which 
is rather wanting in spirit, and which was written in captivity, 
not on the field. 

Our author's account of the ecclesiastical and political profligacy 
of the unhappy period of which he is writing seems to us pitched 
rather too high. Asan old French lady of quality said, “ the two 
things most blasphemed in the world are God and the eighteenth 
century.” No nation could ever have arisen, at all events not 
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in so short a time, from the abyss of unparalleled degradation in 
which Mr. Massey represents England as wallowing in the age of 
Chatham, Butler, Burke, Wolfe, Johnson, Cowper, Wesley, 
and Howard. The clergy then were undoubtedly very inferior to 
the clergy of the present day—thanks, in a great measure, to the’ 
swinish close colleges at which most of them were educated, and’ 
which should hardly have been omitted in a description of the 
evils of the period. But we cannot believe that the greater pro- 
portion of the livings, even then, were filled with clowns, spend- 
thrifts, sons of jobbing attorneys, brothers of kept-mistresses, 
boon companions of the patron, low flatterers, or pimp?. Nor 
can we believe that the higher places of the Church were chiefly 
filled with men liable to the imputation of rendering their patrons 
more scandalous services than tines of sycophancy and assistance 
in corruption. If it had been so, Christianity must have perished 
out of the land. We must also protest against the assertion 
that “among the statesmen who framed the settlement of 1688, 
Somers was the only one in whose breast a regard for the public 
welfare predominated over fear and self-interest.” Lord Ma- 
caulay may be an historical optimist in regard to the character 
and actions of the great Whigs ; but this is pessimism, not to say 
calumny. Walpole’s character as a statesman has, we think, 
been in great measure successfully vindicated. He governed 
indeed by corruption, though not to the fabulous extent com- 
monly supposed. But the objects of his Spang were 
truly patriotic and wise; and his own hands were perfect! 
clean. Wretched as were often the factions of the eighteen 
century, and unscrupulous as was the use of patronage for party 
purposes, it is a remarkable thing that not one single Englis 
statesman. since the Revolution. has ever been charged with 
being in the pay of a foreign Power. Chatham’s appeal to the 
nation was nobly answered by all classes; and the political 
world of which such a man was the idol cannot have been 
wholly base. When questions of the national honour were at 
issue, these men showed that they had the blood of English 
gentlemen in their veins; and we doubt whether any one of 
them was capable of anything so sneaking as the conduct of the 
Government and the House of Commons last session towards a 
representative of England when actually in conflict with the 
penile enemy. It must be remembered too that our constitu- 
tional government, even at this its extreme point of depression, 
was the envy and became the model of the French Li 

and of the Constitutional Revolution of 1789. fps 

We have the same remark to make on the extreme view of the 
corruption of English society in the eighteenth century, given by 
Mr. Massey—especially of such assertions as that, in the cases 
nine young women out of ten, of whatever condition in life, the 
improper advances of a stranger in a public garden “ would not 
have been met with resentment,” and that the “ insolence, licen- 
tiousness, and ferocity of the people, especially in the capital and 
other great towns, were such asa traveller would hardly now 
encounter in the most remote and ry regions of the pate.” 
In one place Mr. Massey says that in the Rotunda at Chelsea, 
° dignifled clergy, statesmen, philosophers, authors mingled with 
fops, fine ladies, country gentlemen, city people, apprentices, 
kept-mistresses, highwaymen, and thieves.” ut immediately 
afterwards he admits “that these assembly rooms, though open 
to the public, were, to a certain degree, kept select by the price of 
admission.” It wasatime of rather exclusive society and of 
stately manners ; and the utter disregard of female honour which 
Mr. Massey supposes to have prevailed was a good deal checked 
by the practice of duelling, objectionable as that practice other- 
wise was. If Mrs. Cornelys kept a place of assignation for persons 
of quality under pretence of keeping an opera-house, there was 
moral sense enough in society to prosecute Mrs. Cornelys to con- 
viction asa rogue and vagabond. Resurrection, especially a 
resurrection so speedy as Mr. Massey acknowledges, out of such 
a moral death as he ieadiion, we must at, seems to us next 
door to impossible. This chapter on the condition and habits of 
English society in the eighteenth century is, however, extreme] 
interesting, and much of it is no doubt true. We may remar 
that Lord Hervey was not actually a witness, as Mr. Massey 
states, of the extraordinary scene between Queen Caroline when 
on her death-bed and George II. He had his account of that 
scene from the Princess Caroline, and its truth is disputed b 

authorities, though we believe without sufficient reason. It 
is to be observed that Hervey himself is aware that the episode 
would hardly be credited, though he protests that it is literally 
true, which shows that it was as revolting to the feelings of that 
generation as it is to those of ours. 

In the struggle respecting the liberty of reporting Parlia- 
mentary debates, Mr. Massey is of course on the popular and 
rational side. The instances of disgraceful violence and person- 
ality indebate which his pages record, and to which Hansard 
can certainly furnish no el, are sufficient in themselves to 

rove the expediency of making the public witness and arbiter of 
discussion. 

Mr. Massey pronounces strongly against the Royal Marriage 
Act. N sured ser sia is no doubt on his side. But the ques- 
tion of political expediency may admit of further discussion than 
he gives it. The position of a Constitutional Monarch, “ reign- 
ing but not governing,” is one of extreme delicacy, and it is not 
clear that awkward souaegnnnens might not arise from a union 
between a constitutional Sovereign and a family mixed up in 
English party politics. As to the claims of “ personal merit” to 
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intermarry with royalty, in preference toa circle of privileged 
families, hereditary all other hereditazy institu- 
tions, is based on the preference of family privilege to personal 
merit, with a view to certain considerations which are taken to be 
more important than any personal claims. This is the answer to 
the telling passages which Mr. Massey’s argument against the 
Royal Marriage Act contains. 

The non-intervention of England in the case of the atrocious 
partition of Poland is justified by Mr. Massey, on the ground that 
there was no national interest calling upon our Government to 
interfere. But it is the interest of every nation to uphold in- 
ternational justice ; and we cannot allow that this motive was in- 
operative in our late intervention in favour of the Turks, though 
our direct political interest in arresting the advance of Russia 
no doubt greatly stimulated our sense of international duty. It 
is erroneous to refer the internal disorders which led to the fall of 
Poland entirely to the institution of elective monarchy. A tur- 
bulent and exclusive aristocracy, the absence of any middle class 
but a swarm of filthy and degraded Jews, the anarchical privilege 
of the liberum veto, and the insidious and hypocritical intrigues of 
the foreign Powers who atigmented the disorder in order to obtain 
an excuse for spoliation, were at least as much to blame as the 
monarchy for a catastrophe which deprived Europe of a gallant 
nation. The constitution of Venice was an elective monarchy ; yet 
it was one of the most stable constitutions in history, and in no 
single instance was there a disputed succession. All republics 
with an elective first magistrate are in fact elective monarchies, 
and whatever may be their other disadvantages, it cannot be said 
that they inevitably lead to such results as those which brought 
Poland to the dust. We must object, too, to the insinuation 
that the moral action of England was, or ought to have been, 
paralysed in the case of the partition of Poland by a conscious- 
ness of her own similar partition of the Mogul Empire in India. 
To say nothing of the difference between extinguishing a civi- 
lized and conquering an essentially barbarous nation, the Mogul 
Empire was itself founded on, and subsisted by, piratical con- 
quest. It was as foreign as it was oppressive to the bulk of the 

ple; it had fallen into anarchy, and.been in fact divided 
tween a number of rebellious satraps, through no act or in- 
trigue of ours; and we wrested it virtually, not from any native 
potentate, but from the French and Portuguese, who would have 
seized on the carcase if we had left it alone. ; 

Mr. Massey’s sympathy with the colonists in the American 
War is as temperate as it is just, and does not blind him to the 
gross breach of honour committed by Franklin in betraying the 

ivate correspondence between Hutchinson and Grenville. 
The loss of the American Colonies, happening as it did, is a 
mournful page in our history ; but it is ann to suppose that 
we could long have retained a first-rate nation in a state of de- 

dence, or that there would have been the slightest advantage 
in doing so. It is only to be regretted that America parted from 
us in enmity, and that, from the struggle with a Monarchy—and 
not only with a Monarchy, but with a King—in which her national 
independence originated, a violently democratic bias should have 
been given to her political temper and career. In plunging into the 
war, the vindictive pride of George III. was undoubtedly sup- 
rted by a corresponding spirit among the people; but for its 
Siooutuons protraction, and for the exclusion wes. the Cabinet of 
all the statesmen who inclined to an accommodation, the King 
was personally responsible. He deserved to forfeit his crown 
for Sites that “‘no advantage to the country nor personal 
danger to himself could ever make him address himself to Lord 
Chatham or to any other branch of Opposition.” The “ King’s 
Friends” who attempted on this and other occasions to place a 
Parliamentary King above the constitution are justly stigmatized 
by Mr. Massey as far worse than the bigoted adherents of Divine 
ight. The ultra-loyalty’ of the Cavalier was a religion—that 
of the “ King’s Friend” was a low intrigue. Commerce, repre- 
sented by London and Bristol, held out her olive-branch as 
usual, but in vain. 

Few now remember that in the year 1778, France and Spain 
having taken part with America, a combined French and Spanish 
fleet of sixty sail of the line, besides a large number of frigates 
and smaller craft, manceuvred for several weeks in the Channel, 
confined our fleets to port, and threatened our shores with inva- 
sion. It is satisfactory to know that “the immediate appre- 
hension of an invasion aroused the old English spirit. Public 
bodies and individuals came forward with large subscriptions. 
Several noblemen offered to raise regiments in their respective 
counties. The common people, though disliking and even 
despising the profession of arms, [?] yet in the presence of danger 
were at once animated by a military spirit. The militia was 
readily recruited ; and seamen tempted by large bounties, pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions, came forward in sufficient 
numbers. In fine, the spirit and energy displayed throughout 
the country were not very encouraging to the prospect of inva- 
sion.” Both the French and Spanish Governments paid pretty 
dearly in the long run for having mixed themselves up with a 
revolt which was the precursor of the French Revolution. 

In contending with the British Government and the British 
House of Commons, the American colonists were not in any real 
sense contending with the British nation. Parliamentary and 
electoral corruption was at its zenith. The borough members 
formed the immense majority in the House of Commons, and the 
borough seats were almost universally filled by nomination or 


a. Probably Mr. Massey does not much exaggerate in 
as corruption, the case of the 
orporation of Oxford, who applied to city purposes the mon 
for which they had sold their peer A ncess so elected ve 
commanded by corrupt Governments through the patronage of ~ 
an enormous Civil List; and Dunning’s famous motion was then 
as true as its reverse, according to some judicious observers, 
would be now. Mr. Massey’s present volume just includes the 
first movements of Parliamentary and Electoral Reform, as well as 
of Religious Emancipation and of Free Trade—movements which 
were destined to be soon arrested by the fatal repulsive influence 

of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Massey mantener understands politics and the House of 
Commons ; and while he is on that ground, we feel that we are 
under the guidance of a well-informed, sensible, clear-sighted 
man. In regard to the philosophy of history, and to social and 
ecclesiastical questions, he is less excellent. Vivid description he 
hardly attempts. His style of writing is not eloquent, but prac- 
tical and clear, though we have noticed some slipshod sentences. 
If his history is not a perfect one, it is the best of the period. 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN.* 


R. NORTON, well known as a clever and effective pam- 
phleteer, has not changed his character or altered his style, 
although his present pamphlet extends to 400 pages. His Indian 
experience secures him against the blunders into which so many 
writers on the same subject have fallen, and when he has no 
special object to promote, he enjoys the opportunity of exposin 
popular ignorance and sectarian presumption The violence a 
unfairness of a partisan are perhaps less mischievous than the 
follies of an uninformed declaimer ; for Indian faction is at least 
an indigenous or naturalized product of the scil. Mr. Norton’s 
statements and arguments are addressed to statesmen, to politi- 
cians, and perhaps to demagogues; while the author of the won- 
derful letter in praise of Lord Shaftesbury, which was lately pub- 
lished with a Brahminical signature, only consulted the undis- 
criminating appetite of Exeter Hall. One of the best chapters in 
the book is devoted to the exposure of the unprincipled agitation 
against the religious neutrality maintained by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Of the proposed suppression of indecorous representa- 
tions on native temples and cars, he remarks, “ All I wish to say 
upon this point is this, that if any crusade is to be entered upon, 
against the decorations of the cars and temples—de-decorations 
we should call them—I beg that the English in India may have 
three months’ notice, in order that I at any rate may wind up 
= affairs and start to seek a livelihood in Australia or elsewhere ; 
which, disagreeable as it would be at my time of life, I should 
infinitely prefer to having my throat cut from ear to ear, if I 
could =< = for so kind and = ion | adeath.” The bitter enemy 
of the East India Company and of the Civil Service may be 
considered a competent witness when he indignantly contradicts 
the allegation of the Church Missionary Society that the Govern- 
ment has discouraged conversions to Christianity. In censuri 
Mr. Montgomery's indiscreet proclamation he gives a list ‘ot 
several considerable offices which were held by native Christians 
long before the recent agitation. ‘ 
ere is less personality and violence of accusation in the pre- 

sent volume than in Mr. Norton's earlier productions, but he has 
Bae means laid aside the recklessness and injustice which too 
often characterize the Indian press. It may be natural that, as 
late editor of the Madras Atheneum, he should resent the charges 
which have been brought by Lord Harris and many others 
against the local journalists; but even in his defence he throws 
out random aspersions which, as he must be well aware, are founded 
on the vaguest conjecture. ‘It would be a grave mistake,” he 
says, “to suppose that the East India Company does not very 
iargely avail itself of the offices of the press. There is no public 

y which more systematically works this formidable engine ; 
a staff of admirable writers is kept in pay at the India House; a 
clever panegyric on the Company's government is a passport to the 
loaves and fishes of officialemploy.” A catalogue of the supposed 
organs of the India House follows, including Mr. Mill and Sir 
James Melville, who avowedly drew up their able memorials and 
petitions in the name of the Directors ; and among the number it 
seems that “writers, who would be powerful if they were only 
better instructed in their subject, appeal to the public every Sa- 
turday in a most sparkling journal.” The insinuation is utterly 
unfounded, and, to urge an objection which Mr. Norton may 
consider more to the pu , it is not even plausible or 
probable. On the eve of the inevitable abolition of the Company, 
a corrupt regard for the loaves and fishes would certainly have 
dictated to writers in the Saturday Review an opposite course; 
Mr. Norton is well aware that the “ —. but ill instructed” 
writers whom he libels concurred with him in protesting against 
the dangerous clamour of ignorant fanatics, and in recommend- 
ing, in defiance of popular delusions, that India should be 
verned mainly for the Indians. The assumption that a just policy 
could be advocated only from interested motives by no means in- 
creases the confidence which is claimed on behalf of the Indian press. 
The bitter attacks on individual civilians which fill the pages of 
the Madras Atheneum, and of the pamphlet on the Administration 
of Justice, have probably in many cases been published with equal 
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carelessness and inaccuracy, although by no means with results 
equally harmless. More than one honest and able public servant 
has had his life embittered by calumnies which were only incapable 
of refutation because it was impossible to obtain a public hearing. 
The or the who can command an audience 
may become the worst of tyrants if he devotes himself to the 
ecenee of individuals who are practically defenceless. The 

adras press has in some instances, consciously or unconsciously, 
made itself the organ of native resentment, provoked by detected 
corruption. Mr. Norton, as one of the most indiscriminate 
accusers of the Service which is the object of his animosity, is 
especially bound to be cautious and accurate in his statements. 
In his chapter on Law Reform, he quotes from a pamphlet 
written by a Mr. Baynes in answer to his denunciation of the 
Madras judges, the assertion that “cases frequently occur in which 
the judge might best decide by tossing up.” There can be no in- 
tentional misrepresentation, as the entire e is published at 
lenge in a note ; but it is curious that Mr. Baynes seems never 
to have made the statement which is ostensibly cited in the text. 
Mr. Norton had shown that certain judgments in the Mofussil 
Courts seemed wholly incompatible with the evidence. Mr. 
Baynes replies that the judges based their decision on their 
conviction that the evidence was false ; and in illustration of the 
difficulty arising from false testimony, he suggests that the 
judges of Westminster Hall would fd it difficult to decide 
betes the oaths of Ramasammy and Verasammy, except by 
the toss of a half-crown. The talerence that Mr. Baynes con- 
siders a similar ordeal admissible in the District Courts of India, 
is altogether gratuitous and unfair. 


Nor does it appear that Mr. Norton himself has any remedy 
to suggest, except that the judicial bench should be open to the 
bar of the Presidency towns. He dilates on the prevalence of 
perjury, he ridicules Sir Erskine Perry’s panacea for Indian 
pon in the shape of an immigrant swarm of English barristers, 
and he justly observes that the punchayet belongs to one of the 
rudest stages of civilization. Against the primitive form of juris- 
prudence established by Sir John Lawrence in the Punjaub, he 
suggests plausible objections, and he has evidently not made up 
his mind either to subject Europeans to native tribunals, or to 
retain the anomaly of separate jurisdictions for different classes 
of subjects. There is no discredit in failing to solve the diffi- 
culties which are inherent in an anomalous society and govern- 
ment; but it is for having failed to achieve in practice what the 
critic himse)f cannot even expound in theory, that Mr. Norton 
has striven to excite public indignation against the East India 
Company, and against its laborious and experienced servants. 
The system which he has done his utmost to overthrow is en- 
titled to the credit of having kept at arm’s length the ignorant 
fanaticism which might long since have lost India, as well as the 
selfish cupidity which woul ard it as an English farm. If it 
has not secured a perfect administration of justice in the midst 
of universal bribery and perjury, it remains to be proved that any 
other body of Englishmen could have accomplished more in the 
limited period which has elapsed since the foundation of the 
Empire. Wearied apparently of repeating or multiplying his 
former accusations, Mr Norton quotes at great length the charges 
against the Courts, the Government, and the Company, which 
have been published by a land agent and speculator, who, for the 

romotion of his private interests, established the Dacca News. 
his ‘most invaluable witness,” as Mr. Norton calls him, has 
had as many as ninety-two lawsuits at one time ; and by his own 
admission he has uniformly and systematically Fp mene briber 
among the native officials, He remarks that the Company wi 
probably give a false return on an order of the House of Com- 
mons moved for by Mr. Ewart, and that the faith of the Com- 
any is nil. The Dacca News then proceeds to record several 
ecisions of the Sudder Adawlut against a certain Mr. Lamb. 
It would be absurd to assume, on the statement of a hard-mouthed 
tisan, that any one of the judgments was in the slightest 
egree inconsistent with law or with justice, but it is worth while 
to observe that “Mr. Lamb gained every one of these cases in 
the Courts of first instance. It was only in Calcutta, where 
Civil Servicism is rampant, where the necessity of keeping the 
interloper from gaining a footing in the country is fully appre- 
ciated; it was only in Calcutta that he lost them. . . . We could 
bring instances of parallel cases, where natives only were con- 
cerned, where decrees were given in their favour which would 
have made Mr. Lamb's fortune had the same law—we shall not 
desecrate the name of justice by applying it to any decrees of the 
Sudder—been dealt out to him.” It appears therefore that, accord- 
ing to the invaluable Dacca witness, the Mofussil Courts uni- 
formly decided right, while the Sudder or Calcutta Court of 
Appeal deliberately refused justice to an Englishman, and 
unduly favoured natives. Mr. Norton, on the other hand, de- 
nounces the Mofussil Courts as grossly incapable, while he admits 
that the more elevated and experienced judges of the Sudder are 
comparatively competent. The coarse allegation that the Courts 
at the Presidency favour natives at the expense of Englishmen 
illustrates the temper of those who claim exclusive privileges for 
a dominant European caste. 


It would be uncandid to deny that some information may be 


obtained from the Zopics for Statesmen on various Indian sub- 
jects. Mr. Norton knows much of the country, he possesses con- 
siderable ability, and he sometimes has no motive for partiality 
or injustice, It is not easy to see the bearing of his prolix argu- 


ment to prove that the revolt was a rebellion rather than a mu- 
tiny ; but the author of the Indian Rebellion, after writing in a 
hurry soon after the outbreak, may consider himself bound to 
prove at leisure that his predictions have been fulfilled. Now 
that the facts are generally known, the question between mutiny 
and rebellion is little more than a verbal controversy. A few 
prinees and nobles joined the insurrection; the peasantry generally 
submitted to the party which seemed the stronger at the place 
and time ; the disreputable part of the ulation, and some of 
the warlike tribes, took the opportunity to join the rebels. 
English fugitives were sometimes ill-treated, and sometimes pro- 
tected; nor could the most sanguine believers in native loyalty 
have anticipated a more favourable result. The narratives of 
personal adventure which have been published prove that the 
natives occasionally plundered and murdered both the English 
and the stragglers from the army of mutineers; but in many 
cases they incurred considerable risk in protecting uninvited 
European guests. Few neutral gentlemen after Culloden did so 
much for Jacobite fugitives as was done by the Rajpoot chief, 
Hurdeo Bux, in Oude, when Mr. Edwards and Mr. Probyn were 
thrown on his unwilling hospitality. It will probably be admit- 
ted that the rebels, independently of the Sepoy mutineers, have 
never formed the bulk of the a Ay agro in any part of India but 
Oude; but if the disaffection which prevailed more or less gene- 
rally in other districts constitutes rebellion, it is hardly worth 
while to discuss the use of a particular term. 

It is evident that the agitation which overthrew the East 
India Company is to be continued against the Civil Service, the 
local Governments, and all the established maxims of policy 5 
and men. the present Indian Minister, surrounded by hi 
able Council, may check the movement for a time, it is not un- 
likely to derive additional vigour from its past success. 
Palmerston, Lord Derby, and their colleagues professed to 
deprecate any organic change in India when they transferred 
the Home Government to the Ministers of the Crown. If 
their anticipations are disappointed, two Administrations, and an 
overwhelming majority of both Houses of Parliament will have 
given their involuntary testimony to the prudence of those 
politicians who deprecated the unnecessary disturbance of the 
old Double Government. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT MIOT DE MELITO.* 


Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito form a valuable addi- 
4 tion to the literature of the Consulate and the Empire. 
The author had peculiar sources of information, and was a calm, 
sensible, painstakin , and observant man. He entered the office 
of the Ministry of War in 1788, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, and remained there until 1793, when he was made Secretary- 
General to the Foreign Office. He was rapidly promoted to 
a post which gave him the place, though not the name, of Foreign 
Minister. In 1795 he went to Florence as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of the Grand-Duke, and thence to Turin as 
ambassador, having taken Corsica on his way, and contributed to 
the settlement of the island after the retreat of the English. In 
Italy he had formed the acquaintance of Napoleon, who, after the 
18th Brumaire, gave him a seat in the Tribunate. He was after- 
wards removed to the Council of State, where he sat until 1806, 
when Joseph, on his elevation to the throne of Naples, obtained 
Napoleon’s permission to take Miot with him. At Naples, Miot 
was first Minister of War, and then Minister of the Interior. 
In 1808 he accompanied Joseph to Spain, and was the intimate 
associate of the mock King of Madrid until his abdication. 
Returning to Paris, Miot resumed his seat in the Council of 
State, and witnessed the downfall of the Empire. The Hun- 
dred Days saw him restcred for a short time to office, but 
the second Restoration terminated his career, and he devoted 
the peaceful remainder of his days tothe study of antiquity and 
the composition of his Memoirs. The materials forthese Memoirs 
had been collected at the time of each event on which they touch, 
and Miot had been in the habit of writing down at once the sub- 
stance of documents, speeches, and conversations which he 
thought of importance. A considerable portion of the Memoirs 
is of course merely derived from sources open to every one, and 
the judgment pronounced on current events by Miot, when he 
was not himself behind the scenes, has no other value than that 
which attaches to the opinions of a temperate, prudent, and 
rather timid official. But when he relates what happened in the 
Council of State, or when he speaks of the relations of Napoleon 
to his brother, he tells us what is new and valuable; and as he is 
but saying what he himself heard and saw, as he made notes of 
everything immediately after its occurrence, and as his career 
afid his book equally show him to have been a businesslike and 
scrupulous man, we cannot feel any doubt as to the authenticity 
of his statements. M. Beugnot, in a very able article on these 
Memoirs in the Correspondant, an article which is of great ser- 
vice in piecing together the scattered or mts of Miot’s infor- 
mation, does indeed occasionally impu is accuracy, but only 
because M. Beugnot thinks that Joseph wilfully or involuntarily 
gave Miot a wrong impression of what was going on. Of course 
we must make a certain reservation when we accept Miot’s state- 
ments. He only professes to tell us what Napoleon and his 
brothers said and wrote. They may have meant something diffe- 
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Miot de Melito, 1788-1815. Vol. Paria; 
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rent, or may have been telling fibs, and this is a danger 
against which he does not pretend to us. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the deceit, if wilful, was practised on 
a man who had excellent opportunities of detecting it. 

After Napoleon had deprived the Tribunate and the Senate 
of all real power, the only assembly which was permitted to de- 
liberate was the Council of State. The freedom of discussion 
allowed there depended entirely on the humour of the head of 
the State. Sometimes a decision was arrived at on a secon 

int adverse to the opinion of Napoleon, and he gave way. 

etimes he used the Council as a vehicle to communicate his 
views to the public. Sometimes he enjoined , and stated 
his views in order to see the effect produced on a small body of 
competent judges. Among the discourses of Napoleon to the 
Council reported by Miot, the most interesting is one which 
ives a sketch of his policy towards the Bourbons. This 
iscourse was pronounced soon after the murder of the Duke 
of Enghien, and is characterized by a ferocity which must have 
startled some members of the Council. It had been re- 
that M. de Cobentzel, the Austrian ambassador, was 
shielding in his house at’ Paris a member of the Bourbon family. 
Napoleon took this occasion of explaining his general feelings 
towards the ex-royal race of France. He laughed at the notion 
that he would permit an ambassador to sereen an enemy. 
Such a belief implies, he says, a very feeble idea of the policy 
which ought to guide a Government. “If the Duke of Ber 
or any other Bourbon had been concealed by M. de Cobentzel, 
not only would I have had him instantly seized, but I would have 
had both him and M. de Cobentzel shot. We do not live in an 
age of asylums. I had the Duke of 7 <r seized in the 
argravate of Baden, and people had the folly to complain that 
this was a violation of territory. They little knew me. It is 
not water that flows in my veins, it is blood. Let not France 
be deceived. She can have neither peace nor repose until the 
last individual of the race of the Bourbons is exterminated.” 

It was known before these Memoirs were published that Na- 
ro frequently and bitterly reproached his brothers with 

aving thrown obstacles in his path. But the manner of their 
opposition was not so clearly apprehended. Napoleon wished to 

be Emperor without placing his brothers in the succession, and 
it was not until after the conspiracy of Pichegru that he would 
give them the position they coveted; and even then he reserved 
to himself the power of adoption. The notion of a divorce from 
Josephine, as an escape from the embarrassment caused by 
Napoleon’s want of direct heirs, is said in one place to have been 
first suggested by Joseph, who did not wish to reign, but to have 

importance of a prince in the line of possible succession. In 
another place Napoleon seems to hint that he had long had the 
notion of a divorce in his head, but that he had dropped it after 
his journey in Normandy and Belgium, when “he learned the 
whole baseness of the French, and became convinced that he could 
obtain from their servility anything he pleased to ask.” It ma 
seem strange that Napoleon should have given himself so muc 
trouble about his brothers. He was the absolute disposer of every- 
thing, and his brothers were powerless. As he concisely put it to 
Joseph, who had threatened to abstain from the ceremony of his 
coronation, ‘‘ Tout vous manque et alors je vous anéantirai.” But 
he seems to have had a real affection for Joseph, and a confidence 
that in spite of the republican sentiments with which he 
annoyed him, he could trust him not to attempt to injure him, 
which, as he states, is more than he can say for Lucien. It is 
also evident from these Memoirs that at a comparatively early 
period of his career, Napoleon had conceived the idea of creating 
a vast empire, over portions of which his brothers should reign 
as his lieutenants, He wanted them as guardians of outposts, 
not as unoccupied waiters on his throne at home. When, there- 
fore, he proposed to create the kingdom of Lombardy, he of- 
fered the crown to Joseph on condition that he resigned his 
place in the succession to the Imperial throne. Joseph refused, 
and Lombardy was offered to Louis in trust for his son- Louis 
also refused for the curious reason that the exceptional favour 
accorded to his son would “give new life to the stories spread 
abroad about the child.” 

Joseph afterwards became more tractable, and accepted the 
Crown of Naples. Miot was ordered to attend him, and before 
setting out he received special instruction from the Emperor as 
to the light in which Joseph was to be made to regard his king- 
ship. These instructions have been already published in part 
by Girardin and Du Casse, but they are now given for the first 
time in full. Nothing can be more characteristic, both of the 
bad and the good sides, of Napoleon’s Government. His direc- 
tions to Joseph, given through a person who was to be one of 
Joseph’s Ministers, are striking, because they show how firm a 
hand Napoleon kept over his family, how necessary a part of his 
Lang Sg was that both he and those under him should be always 
on the move, dazzling Europe by the exhibition of perpetual 
audacity and energy, and how strenuously Napoleon attempted 
to relieve the people he governed from the spoliation of rob 
less than him: “Tell Joseph,” he said, “that unless he 
obeys my wishes, I have another ready to name in his place. 
I will call him Napoleon, and he shall be my son. I only 
recognise as relations those who serve me. It is notto the name 
of ee that my fortune is attached, it is to that of Napo- 
leon. ith my fingers and my pen I make children for myself. 
Joseph must gain esteem and win glory. Let him no longer fear 


—— It is by despising fatigue that one becomes something, 
not hunting hares at Morfontaine. Look at me; 
campai have just made, the agitation and excitement I have 
gone t. h, have made me fat; and I think if all the Kings 
of E entered into a coalition against me, I should get a ~ 
ch that would be perfectly ridiculous. Let Joseph break his 
in war, and then I shall esteem him.” He ends by inveighing 
against the generals and administrators who have made them- 
selves rich with plunder. “ Let Joseph,” he says, “send the 
offender away on the first proof he has of injury. I myself am 
not afraid of my generals, and do not let them off easily.’ 

When Joseph was transferred to Spain, Miot shared his for- 
tunes. _ From the first the King had no chance, for Napoleon 
would allow him none. The Spaniards found that Joseph was a 
mere shadow. Even the generals whom he was supposed to 
command did not take the trouble to communicate with hin , but 
sent their reports direct to France. Miot advised him to abdi- 
cate long before he finally abandoned his untenable position. 
But Joseph was buoyed up by the hearty welcome with which 
a few Spanish towns received him. is prospects became 
blacker and blacker, and at last he and his generals got so used 
to being beaten, that, as Miot relates, when Marshal Jourdan 
came into the King’s supper-room to announce the loss of the 
fatal battle of Vittoria, he merely said, ‘‘ Well, our people wished 
for a battle, and now we have lost it.” He sat down, joined the 
supper-table, and no one said any more about the battle. That 
a French army had been beaten was a subject not worth talking 
of even by the King in whose behalf the battle was supposed to 
have been fought. At last, Joseph would not or could not stay 
any longer, and he obtained permission to retire to Morfontaine, 
and there indulge in the more safe and comfortable pursuit of 
hare-hunting. Napoleon did not bring Miot forward after his 
return to France, and apparently was cold and distant to him, as 
having been mixed up with the errors and ill success of Joseph. 
During the Hundred Days he was, however, charged with rais- 
ing levies in a district of France ; but his time of service was now 
drawing to a close, and though, apparently, he would not have 
objected to have made his peace with the Bourbons, he was not 
allowed to do so, because he was one of those who had attempted 
to rally round the Empress at Blois. In his subsequent life 
there is nothing which deserves mentioning, except that, in 1825, 
he crossed the Atlantic, to resume for a short time his old rela- 
tions of friendship and intimacy with Joseph, who was then, 
under the title of the Count of Survilliers, hving in the State of 
New York. Otherwise, his existence was retired and unevent- 
ful, but his old age was not idle or valueless, for it was in a 

t degree devoted to the composition and arrangement of 

em Memoirs, which, if not distinguished by any great grasp 
or depth of reflection, nor any unusual quickness of observa- 
tion, are yet curious and interesting, because the writer was 
habitually so near the memorable personages of whom he speaks. 


MONASTIC HISTORIANS IN ENGLISH.* 


OME years ago, Messrs. Seeley announced their intention to 
\) publish a translation of our medieval church historians. The 
work was to be under the care of Mr. Stevenson, whose name has 
long been honourably known in connexion with this branch of lite- 
rature ; it was to be comprised in sixteen volumes (or, more pro- 
perly, half volumes), and the price was very moderate. On 
reading the prospectus, and still more on ry g the first speci- 
men of the series, our chief feeling was one of regret that the 
contents of it were to appear in a translation, and not in the 
original. For such an edition of the originals—comprehensive, 
compact, and cheap—would rr | have been a valuable boon to 
students of history; and it could have been provided with less 
labour than a translation, since, even for a translation, it is for 
the most part n to take the trouble of obtaining a correct 
text by collating the uncritical editions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the best manuscripts of the several works. In the 
case of lo-Saxon, indeed, and perhaps of early French, it 
may be well to consult the weakness of many ers by su 
plymg an English version as weil as the original; but for boo 
written in Latin, which is the usual language of our middle-age 
chroniclers, we believe that translation is needless and useless. 
No one who is unacquainted with Latin is likely to find them 
readable in any shape; and for all who can read Latin, the 
originals are really far more readable, as well as more satisfactory 
in other respects, than any possible translation into modern 
English: Looking at the matter commercially, indeed, it was 
easy to understand that Messrs. Seeley’s ordinary customers 
por not be expected to buy books in any language but their 
mother tongue, while many of them would be likely enough to 
subscribe for a set of volumes which, although never to be opened, 
would look handsome on their shelves by the side of Messrs. 
Seeley’s edition of Foxe; but if this consideration served to 
explain the course which had been taken by the publishers, it 
did nothing to lessen our regret. 

We have sometimes looked into Mr. Stevenson’s yvolames— 
chiefly for the sake of the introductions, which are full of infor- 
mation condensed within a very small compass. On the other 


.* The Church Historians of England. Vol. 1V. Part I. Translated from 


the original Texts, with Prefaces and Notes. the Rey. Joseph Stevenson, 
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hand, such parte of the translations as we have read appeared to 
us very bald and colourless; or rather, instead of anything which 
might represent the colouring of the old monastic language, we 
found a style which painfully reminded us of the ‘‘ Local Intel- 
ligence” in a country newspaper. But we never inquired into 
the faithfulness of the tonaplatene until very lately, when, as we 
were reading John of Hexham in Twysden’s Decem Scriptores, 
it occurred to us to compare some passages with their English ver- 
sion. The result of the comparison was really startling, and we 
were led by it to apply a like test to other chronicles which are 
contained in the same half-volume of Mr. Stevenson’s work. In 
the cases of John and Richard of Hexham, we proceeded by 
occasionally glancing from a Latin to an English sentence—in 
the other cases, by taking at random two pages of the trans- 
lation, and comparing these pages throughout with the original. 

Let us, then, proceed to details, beginning with the Hexham 
chroniclers, as contained in Twysden, and in vol. iv. part i. of 
Mr. Stevenson’s collection. In most of our instances no com- 
mentary will be necessary. 

1. Thurstan, Archbishop of York, is said to have appeared 
after death to one of his archdeacons, who asked him, “ Estne 
spes salvationis tuae?” In the English the question becomes 
“Is there not hope of my salvation?” (Twysd. 268; Stevens. 16). 

9..% Scripsit adversus eum Bernardus Abbas Clare Vallis, 
cui apostolicus peccatum arriolandi reputavit repugnare, et 
quasi scelus idolatriae nolle acquiescere.” (Twysd. 275). “ Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, wrote against him, my the Pope resolutely 

posed him, as if repudiating the sin of witchcraft and the 
iniquity of idolatry.” (Stev. 24). 

3. “ Ingrediensque basilicam, subito obviam habuit minis- 
trum altaris, acceptumque a presbytero celebrante divina mys- 
teria oseulum pacts oblatum ab eo primus omnium ipse accepit.” 
(Zwysd. 278). ‘* Immediately on entering the church he pre- 
sented himself to the priest, and received before all from the 
celebrant of the holy mysteries, the kiss of peace offered by him.” 
(Stev. 28). Perhaps it may be well to explain that ‘* minis- 
trum altaris” does not mean “the priest,” but his assistant at 
the aliar. The latter part of the sentence, as it stands, cannot 
be translated, and we can only conjecture that acceptum and 
osculum —_ to be changed into the ablative, when the sense 
would be “ having received the kiss of peace, he was the first to 
receive the Host (oblatum).” Whether this be right or not, Mr. 
Stevenson’s translation is certainly wrong ; and it appears to us 
that, where there is any difficulty or doubt, the translator, 
instead of passing it over as if all were plain, ought to give the 
original words in a note. 

4. “ Propter devotissimum reverentiae obsequium plurimo 
sibi dilectionis affectu devinctum.” (Twysd. 280). 

“Endeared to him by strong affection on account of his 
devoted and reverential services.” (Stev. 29). 

. ‘‘Archiepiscopus accessum responsalium ad se praeveniens.” 
(Twysd. 281). 

“The archbishop denied the messengers access to him.” (Stev.30). 

6. ‘ Qui etiam apud exteras nationes, peregrinos, &c., suis 
munificentiis donavit. Gloriosius dixerim, quod,” (Z'wysd. 


282.) 
“ He bestowed his liberality, moreover, on foreign nations, on 
pilgrims,” &..... “T might proudly tell,” &c. (Stev. 31.) 


7. King Stephen says at a council, “‘ Distributionem bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum in manu episcoporum esse perhibeo.” (TZwysd. 
14.) The distribution of ecclesiastical property is turned by 
the translator (p. 41) into “ the patronage of ecclesiastical ‘ly cf 
—a very different thing, which was not, as a rule, in the ds 
of the bishops. 

8. “In hac procellosw tempestatis rabie.” (Twysd. 316.) 

“In this raging and tempestuous period.” (Stev. 43.) 

. “Qui multos miserabiliter interemerant, ac insepultos 
odldiianbat, ipsi multo miserabilius trucidati, nec patrio nec 
peregrino more sepulchri wst ..... aut lacerati aut discerpti 
sunt.” (Zwysd. 322.) 

“Those who had cruelly massacred multitudes, and giving 
them neither their country’s nor a foreign rite of burial, were 
either dismembered,” &c. (Stev. 50.) The words “ ipsi ... tru- 
cidati” are left out. Usi, we need hardly say, does not mean 
giving, but receiving burial. 

10. “Ad ejus Sedamemtedt) providentiam omnis regularium 
observationum diligentia mazime pertinebat.” (Twysd. 324.) 

“The whole charge of the ritual observance came under his 
supervision.” (Stev. 52.) 

ir. “ Ut ultra octo dies Corpus Christi non reservetur.” 

«That the Body of Christ be not received beyond eight days.” 
(Stev. 55.) Perhaps this is merely a misprint. 

12. “Cappa” is rendered “a hood.” (Ibid.) It might with 
greater probability be rendered a cap, and with equal accuracy a 
pair of trousers. 

13. There is a denunciation of clergymen, “ publice saecularium 
negotia procurantes,” which (without any notice of the word 
publice) is rendered “who engage in secular business.” (Twysd. 

27; Stev. 56.) The Latin, however, does not mean, as the 

nglish would lead the reader to suppose, clergymen who engage 
in such’ business on their own account, but those who manage 
the business of secular persons. Perhaps, indeed, the words 


publice and procurantes ought to be understood as directed 
exclusively against a class who are the subjects of many other 


canons in the age to which this belongs—namely, clergymen who 
acted for hire as advocates or procurators in courts of Jaw. 

The last three instances are from the decrees of a council ; and, 
as some of these are enforced by penalties, we may notice. here 
that in the translation no distinction is ever made between 
— and excommunication, which were really different 

ings. 

The next chronicle is that of Holyrood, of which the original 
is to be found in the first volume of Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. 
Within a paye and a half we have noticed the following errors :— 

1. “ Salutifera exhortatione coeptum tanti periculi funditus 
extinguit incendium.” (Whart. 152.) ‘“ Entirely extinguished 
the flames which had thus broken out,” (Stev. 68) the first two 
words of the Latin being omitted. 

2. “ Post multa quae fecit in terris opera calestia, ad per- 
cipienda praemia vitae ccelestis de terris ablata transit.” 

“‘ She departed from this world to receive the reward of the 
life which is in heaven, which she had in many respects antici- 
pated while yet in the flesh.” 

P 3- “33 {annos] in saeculari habitu nobilissime conversata 
uerat.’ 

“ Thirty-three of which [years] she spent in the greatest renown, 
clad in the robes of a lay-woman.” 

4. ‘Inter medendum defunctus.” 

“He died as his wounds were being dressed.” It may have 
been so, but the Latin is not so precise. 

5. “ Wilfridus a sede repulsus.” 

“ Wilfrid, who had been expelled from his see.” He had, in 
fact, not been expelled, but, on his return from Rome, readmis- 
sion had been refused to him. 

We now come to the chronicle of Melrose, printed in the 
collection of Gale and Fell, vol..1., (Oxf., 1684.) and we open the 
English version at page 211. Here the fault is not so much 
that the translator does not know the meaning of the Latin as 
that he takes it on himself to tell the story in his own way. We 
do not venture to set down as mistakes the translation of 
“pomerio” by “ orchard,” nor that of “si” by “unless ;” for; 
perhaps, in the improved text which Mr. Stevenson himself has 
edited for the Bannatyne Club, the readings may be “‘ pomario” 
and “nisi,” which would equally well suit the context in each 
case. But, letting these variations pass, we have to note within 
a page and a half such specimens of skill as the following :— 

t. “ Per quod (posticum) jam paulo ante transierat pate- 
factum.” (Gale, 223.) 

“ Which, when he had Jas¢ passed it, was open.” 

2. The hero of the story, it 1s said, found the postern miracu- 
lously opened, ‘‘ per quod ad votum exivit.” The translator tells 
us that it ‘‘ opened for him of itself, just as he had been wishing,” 
but leaves us to infer for ourselves that he went out by it. 

3. “ Innixam.” 

“* Dependent upon,” (which makes nonsense). 

4. “In spatioso aére ecclesiz.” 

“In the open and spacious body of the church.” 

5. “ Insinuosas manuum tripudiationes.” 

“ He made frequent signs with the hand.” 

It would not, perhaps, be easy to-render the Latin phrase at 
once adequately and concisely ; but surely something better than 
this might have been offered. And here again is an instance in 
which it would have been well to give the original words in a 
note. 

6. “ Deum ex toto corde dilexisti in vita tua.” 

“Thou hast loved God in this life,” (“ex toto corde” being 
omitted.) 

Passing over Jordan Fantosme’s Chronicle, which we have 
not at present the means of comparing with the edition printed 
for the Surtees Society, we come to certain documents relating 
to the see of Canterbury; and here we are bound to say that we 
have not observed any blunder worthy of remark, either in the 
account of Lanfranc from the Canterbury Obituary (pp. 3c0-1), 
or in two pages of Diceto (pp. 332-3). But the Annals of Win- 
chester, with which the volume concludes, are, if we may judge 
by pp. 332-3, no better than the average. Of this, we may give 
these proofs. ; 

1. morituram.” 

“ Her heart would break.” (Whart. i. 291). 

This is nothing worse than a loose translation; but, as such, 
deserves to be condemned. 

2—6. Nil habet infelix durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculos: omines facit.’’ 4 

There is ‘no notice that the words are a quotation, or that they 
are in verse; and “ ridiculos” is rendered “contemptible.” In 
the two pages which we are examining, there are four other 
poetical quotations. In two of them the translator, as in this 
place, takes no notice of any difference from the ordinary text ; 
and the others are entirely omitted. With regard to one of 
those which are translated, we agree that the language of the 
original is somewhat too coarse to be produced in English; but 
while a mild periphrasis may be proper for the text, the more 
pungent Latin ought to be given at the bottom of the page. 

7. “ Singuli episcoporum ad quos regina rescripserat, rescrip- 
tis se invicem consuluerunt.” 

* Each of the bishops, to whom the queen had written, seve- 
rally gave her his advice in reply.” 

8. “ Me in Deum et regem rewm condemnabitis honore 
privandum.” 
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“You may condemn me to be stripped of my rank before God 
and the king who is on his trial.” 

It is 'y worth while to observe, in addition to the obvious 
mistake of connecting reum with regem, that the king was not 
on his trial. 

9. “Non vos suspendam diutius” (utterly omitted in the 
English). 

10. “ Sententia in mechum et fornicariam.” 

“ Let sentence be passed against Ler as an adulteress anda 
strumpet.” 

“Fornicariam” means Queen Emma; ‘“ mochum” her alleged 

ramour, the Bishop of Winchester. Even if the word had 

n “ moecham,” the necessity of a correction might have been 
suggested by the beginning of the next sentence,—‘“ Let each of 

em,” 

We have now examined a spun from eve mort of Mr. 
Stevenson's half volume, with the exception oF ‘antosme’s 
Chronicle; and in proportion to the slightness of our examina- 
tion, the suspicion which must arise against the collection is 
heavier. It would seem (although the title-page does not un- 
re, say so) that the translations are not in general by 

r. Stevenson himself, but by other hands; and we are really 
at a loss to imagine where he can have picked up persons so 
utterly incompetent as his anonymous assistants. Very pos- 
sibly some of the other volumes, or portions of them, may be 
less faulty than that which is now before us. But the editor is 
caboesiiiie for the correctness of the entire series ; and, if such 
evidence as that which we have produced can be brought against 
any part, it is clear that every other part—nay, that every sen- 
tence—must stand on its own merits, and cannot derive any 
warranty from the general reputation of the whole. This version 
can never be trusted by readers who wish to know what the 
monastic historians really said ; and while we still desire to pre- 
serve our respect for Mr. Stevenson as an editor of ancient 
texts, we are compelled to think very differently of him as the 
superintendent of a translation. 


A CHINAMAN’S JOURNAL IN JAPAN.* 


T is only within the last few years that any literary results 
from the labours of the Russian ecclesiastical mission at 
Pekin have been given to the world. The missionaries have been 
there for two centuries—they have enjoyed a perfect freedom of 
intercourse with the natives, as well as all the facilities for study 
which the monastic life affords ; and even when the persecution 
of other religionists was at the hottest, they have been left in 
But either they have till lately written nothing, or their 
writings have been suppressed by the instinctive secretiveness of 
the Russian Government. The works before us are the first 
that have appeared, and they have appeared at a moment when 
descriptions of Chinese life and manners are likely to be any- 
thing but a variety, and have therefore lost their principal value. 
There are many things in this volume which might have been of 
interest two years ago. There is a dissertation on the tenure of 
land which has been in force at various periods, a detailed de- 
scription of the domestic religious observances which seem to 
form the only real religion of China, and a sketch of the history 
of the relations between China and Thibet—all abstracted or 
translated from native works, and therefore possessing a literary 
as well as an historical value. But in the expectation of the re- 
velations that are probably now in store for Europe, the public 
will think old learning about China as tiresome as old geology 
oreat the he coll hich possesses 
ut there is one r in the collection whic an 
interest that will e S way be eclipsed by the treaty of Tien- 
sin. It is the journal of a Chinaman who visited Nangasaki, in 
Japan, in the middle of the last century, condensed and trans- 
lated by one of the Russian monks. It has a special value, for 
notwithstanding the close neighbourhood of the two nations, 
works on Japan scarcely exist in Chinese literature. Except 
when they are tempted by gold mines, the Chinese are not a 
travelling nation, and the Japanese, as is well known, give no 
encouragement to tourists. In their jealousy of all strangers 
they are a caricature of the Chinese themselves. The two 
annual Dutch ships which, till late events enforced a modifi- 
cation of traditional policy, constituted the whole of their 
intercourse with Christendom, were subjected to the most rigid 
regulations. They were required to arrive at the end of August, 
and to leave on a fixed day in October. The crews inhabited 
their own querter in Nangasaki, within which they were jealously 
restrained. The Japanese Government even required a hostage 
as security for their good behaviour, and on the arrival of the 
ships in one year, the captain was seized and detained till the 
departure of the next pair of ships in the year following. A vigi- 
lance scarcely less rigorous was exercised over the Chinese. 
They were so far favoured above the Dutch that they were 
allowed to send any number of merchant junks to Nangasaki, but 
any communication with the Japanese was most rigorously 
watched. The account which the Bhinese traveller gives of the 
precautions that were taken is curious, and is probably as true 
now as it was when he wrote. As soon as a Chinese ship appears 


* Arbeiten der Kaiserlich Russischen Gesandtschaft zu Peking iiber 
China, sein Volk, seine Religion, seine Institutionen, fc. Aus dem Rus- 
sischen, nach dem in St. Petersburg veréffentlichten Original, von Dr, Carl 
Abel und F, A, Mecklenburg. Berlin: Hejnicke, 1858, 


in the offing, it is assigned to a special officer. The crew are 
quartered in a house fixed upon by him, and he furnishes them 
with all the necessaries of life they may require, and they are 
never allowed to leave the Chinese quarter without a passport 
specially obtained from the Governor of the town. Meanwhile 

eir merchandize is unloaded by another officer, who selects 
from it whatever he thinks may be acceptable at Court, after 
which the Chinaman is at liberty to offer it for sale. But 
even the mode of sale is regulated and supervised by the 
paternal Government. First, the Chinese and the Japanese 
merchants are assembled together in a warehouse to see the 
ackages opened, and to look at the goods that are unpacked ; 
But neither side is allowed to speak to the other. en the 
Chinese merchants are summoned to mect a Japanese inter- 
preter, who brings them a blank paper, on which they are made 
to write the price they demand for their goods. Then the Japa- 
nese merchants are assembled in the hall of the Chinese quarter, 
where all the goods are exposed upon tables. Each merchant 
writes down secretly on a piece of paper how much he wants, 
and what he is prepared to give; and then he seals his paper 
and throws it into a box. The box is then delivered to the 
Chinese merchants to examine ; ay | select the offer which 
is the most advantageous; and the purchase is thereby 
concluded without any further communication between the 
parties concerned. By this ingenious plan, which may be justly 
denominated “trade by ballot,” and which we commend to the 
notice of Mr. Henry Berkeley, does the paternal Government of 
Japan secure perfect impartiality in the cqonnttens of commerce. 
The paternal Governments of Europe, which are mere tyros in 
the art compared with the Government of Japan, will, no doubt, 
profit by the example, now that increased facilities of communi- 
cation have brought it before their eyes. It is needless to say 
that this tender vigilance extends to the morals and to the reli- 
gion of the Chinese. The singing-girls—who answer to the 
dancing-girls of India, and form part of every entertainment 
—never perform till after three in the afternoon, so that at 
least half the day is secured to morality ; and the passport system 
exists in such vigour, that whenever one of these young ladies. 
wishes to enter or to leave the Chinese quarter she has to send 
in her name to the authorities. Like the flower-girls of whom 
Dr. Yvan tells us, they enjoy an enviable position compared to 
the “social evils” of other countries. There is no dishonour 
attached to their vocation. They ‘‘ come out” at the age of fifteen, 
assume all the duties and receive all the respect belonging to a 
wife, earn enormous sums of money, and generally marry at five- 
and-twenty. ‘ Some of them,” says our author, ‘‘ make honour- 
able and intelligent housewives; others are stubborn and ill- 
tempered.” But they plunder the Chinese merchants to an 
extent so enormous and so proverbial, that the mountain which 
lies in the centre of ore Bay is called by the common 
people “ the Mountain of the Change of Souls,” and the bridge 
which leads to the Chinese quarter goes by the name of “ 
Bridge of the Loss of Understanding.” 


The Japanese Government exercises a more effectual control 
over the religion of its visitors. There is but one proscribed 
religion, and that is Christianity—all other religions are tolerated. 
Probably the Japanese have the same ground for this invidious 
selection that Hlizabeth had for proscribing Romanism. Ever 
since the tricks played by the Jesuits, and the discovery made 
by the Government at that time that more than half the inhabi- 
tants were converts, and that, on the strength of this success, 
the priests were forming political projects, Christianity has been 
synonymous, in the Japanese mind, with rebellion. e custom 
of forcing every stranger to trample on the cross, as a sign that he 
repudiates Christianity, is well known. The only novelty in our 
author’s account of it is the recital, which the stranger is forced 
to make previous to the ceremony, of all the illegal customs and 
subtle arts formerly practised by the Christians. It also appears 
that it is not a cross, but a copper-plate, which they trample 
underfoot. The copper-plate is su , for some unknown 
reason, to represent the image of “‘Tyan-tshsu,” i. e., our Lord. 
With the same object of excluding for ever the religion which 
gave the Japanese so much trouble, every book which is brought 
in a Chinese ship is carefully examined by the ecclesiastical 
authorities before the owner is allowed to take it on shore with 
him. Before the persecution of the Christians commenced, there 
was a monastery at Nangasaki, dedicated to the Ten Command. 
ments, but it has been destroyed to make way for the present 
Chinese quarter. Other religionists have their temples in great 
numbers. There is a temple to the Goddess of the Sea, and a 
temple to the Spirit of the Place, and a temple to Confucius, and 
another to a Chinese divinity of an unpronounceable name, 
under whose shadow the Chinese are buried. At most of these 
temples there are annual festas, at which lanterns and singing- 
girls seem to be the principal features. The Da-oss—the moun- 
tebanks and conjurors of China—have a temple, which is said to 
be the oldest in the land, and at which the inhabitants offer 
tapers and money; and the Buddhists, both Japanese and 
Chinese, have several temples. Then there is one temple of 
which the singing-girls form the devout and privileged congre- 
gation; and there was another exclusively appropriated to the 
play-actors, until one night they made a drunken riot, where~ 


the Governor. 


e temples number about twenty, 
from our author's enthusiastic description of 


their beauties, 


upon they and their deity were unceremoniously suppressed 
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builders seem to have had as keen a taste for the picturesque as 
the founders of our own monasteries :— 

They all occupy prominent situations, and all serve as retreats where one 
can give oneself up to spiritual meditation. There closely 
trees and flowers; around are the naked rocks lonely clouds; lo 
galleries and mazy-bowered walks conceal the side of the precipice; and 
you go up the steps serena she gate, there open to your eyes new pictures 
of "apo beauty. Truly spots form heavenly dwelling- and one 
of the most charming sea-pictures. 

In the selection of beautiful sites the Buddhist temples 
especially shine. Moreover, the monks are zealous horticul- 
turists, and improve the natural beauties of their temples by 
taking great pains with their gardens—a virtue which obtains 
full credit from our author, whose delight in every kind of 
natural beauty is worthy a native of the ‘land of flowers.” One 
set of monks devote themselves wholly to the cultivation of 
flowers, especially of the China-aster, of which are full 
a bended varieties. When the flowers bloom they invite the 
Chinese merchants to a feast, and allow them to take away 
whatever flowers please them best, which, as our author observes, 
“is very loveable of the Buddhists.” Another Buddhist temple 
seems to form a kind of tea-garden to Nangasaki :— 

There also is a Buddhist temple, Guan-in-tan, which is built on a perpen- 
dicular rock, and consists of many stories. From the top of it you can enjoy 
the view of wild nature. . . . . Before the terrace of the temple the bamboos 
grow thickly, and you can hear the babbling of a brook. It raises the spirit 
of the visitor above the boundaries of the world. In the neighbour are 
two different fountains of remarkably cold water, which they use also in the 
Chinese quarter for their tea. It only trickles by drop out of the moun- 
tain, but the supply is inexhaustible. In truth, is distinguished by 
its beauty. They have erected a bower in it, in which fifty persons can sit; 
and at the season when the flowers bloom, many promenaders come to this 
spot with wine or tea, and pass the hours happily in converse with friends or 
at chess. Every one chooses his own entertainment for himself. 


The Japanese are described as being an intelligent and sharp- 
witted race, “no way inferior to the Chinese in cultivation, and 
neither the men nor the women fond of idleness.” But our 
author laments that in many points they still cling to the “a 
judices of a remote antiquity. They know nothing even of an 
author so modern as Confucius, and are ignorant of the municipal 
code of the dynasty Tshsou. They buy waggon-loads of Chinese 
books, but it is only to keep them as curiosities, for they cannot 
read them ; and in consequence of there being no public examina- 
tions science is of course not valued. No doubt that now they are 
to be exposed to contact with another nation even more zealous 
for eugrvinations than the Chinese, this blot will be speedily 
effaced. 

Our Chinaman, being only a merchant, was no philosophical 
observer, and there are many gaps in his information which we 
would gladly see su — ewe manners and customs, 
the most fruitful fiek for travellers’ tales, he has very little to 
tell that is worth retaining. The only amusing trait he mentions 
is the mode in which a Japanese flirt may be detected. When 
a Japanese lady wishes to express her good-will privately to a 
lover, she tattoos certain concerted signs on the back of her hand 
with Indian ink. Of course, if this secret mode of telegraphing 
is often resorted to, the whole of the backs of both hands are 
blackened by degrees, and must remain so for ever; for she may 
forget, but the never can wipe out. What she does when there 
is no more room to continue her register of frailties we are not 
told. 

Our author only records what fell under his eyes, and there- 
fore he has nothing to say with reference to the political con- 
dition or the natural resources of the empire. There are a very 
few words concerning its products. Mincrals he does not men- 
tion; wheat and rice both grow in considerable abundance, 
together with most of the more southern fruits and pagntaniee of 
Europe; and the inhabitants drink something which the Russian 
monks have translated as wine. But on all matters of graver 
importance, he, like every other stranger, was not allowed to 
observe. The day has not yet come for curiosity on those 

ints to be gratified—the barrier will probably never be broken 

t by force. Doubtless, however, England will ere long find 
some Sir John Bowring devoted enough to sacrifice his con- 
science to his country, and invent a pretext to enable us to go to 
war. And then we shall see what we shall see. 


BLAKE’S LONG VACATION IN PICTURE GALLERIES.* 


OTHING could have been more useful to travellers than 
Mr. Blake’s book, if the execution of it had answered to 

the idea. Touched by the miseries of his countrymen, encum- 
bered with Ruskin or Ktigler, or compelled to lay out their 
francs on local catalogues, he aims at supplying a guide-book to 
most of the main collections of Europe, in which the works of 
real merit shall be selected and described with information suffi- 
cient to render any other i needless. An exact knowledge 
of the history of the ools, a fair acquaintance with the 
technical methods of art, and the purest and best-practised natural 
taste are, obviously, ditions indispensable to any just per- 
formance of this task. Something analogous was undertaken 
eighty years ago by a critic not deficient in any of these requisites, 


A Vacation in Continental Picture 
T. W. dex M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s 
i Masters at Rugby School, London: John 


Galleries. By the Rev. 
Oxford; one of the 
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and possessed of some in an eminent degree. What Sir Joshua 
Reynolds did for Belgium and Holland—what, we may add, Mr. 
Ruskin has partially done for Venice—Mr. Blake has attempted 
for the far wider field of Germany and Italy. 

Mr. Blake honestly informs us that he has no real knowledge. 
He is, as he says, “no artist and no connoisseur.’ Except t 
“simple old iogre her, as naive and fresh as Herodotus,” 
Vasari (who, by the bs , though sufficiently garrulous, was no old 
woman), he appears to have read nothing on the subject of his 
book when he left England. His acquaintance with Kugler dates 
no further back than “this last Easter,” although he thinks 
“much must be due unconsciously and implicitly to Ruskin and 
Kiigler, for” (and these writers will be surprised to learn it) 
“they have leavened the whole lump.” A writer who thus dis- 
claims any serious knowledge of the history, the aims, the methods 
of art, and then writes a guide-book to the art of half Europe, 
lays claim to a higher method of criticism. It must be by intui- 
tive taste that he judges. We will quote Mr. Blake’s own exposi- 
tion on this subject :— 

The writer has endeavoured to criticise in no exclusive 
ciate excellence of every kind. At the same time he has wi 
his own eyes, and to write c 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 
The first step towards understanding a man, seems to be to look at him from 
» oragnes view ; and never to condemn him, because he has not the 
merits of another. To see no grandeur in Rubens, because his flowing out- 
line has not the symmetry of Raffael—to despise even the minute reproduction 
of Gerard Dow, because it has none of the energy of Tintoretto—to forget the 
wonderful truth of Holbein, because his fac-si 


to 
to eee with 


e portraits have neither the 
romance of Titian nor the penetration of Leonardo—to think, in short, little 
of one man, because he has not the soul of another—involves in the first 
place a complete loss of all the enjoyment that a wider range of taste would 
give, and moreover displays an absolute ignorance of the first principle of all 
excellence and all originality—do your best, and dare to be yourself. - 

The theory here expressed, so far as it goes (except that no 
one ever did see no grandeur in Rubens, or forget the truth of 
Holbein’s portraits), may be all very well. It has a look of libe- 
rality which will please every one who goes to a gallery to amuse 
his eye in the half hour between the table d’héte and the railway. 
But it merely tells us to like what is likeable. It says nothing of 
what the artist and the spectator ought to like. If an artist is 
mean, why not admire him for his meanness? There is nothing 
here but a definition of taste in the animal sense. The first prin- 
ciple of all excellence in Art is not to ‘‘ do your best,” but to know 
what the best is—not the fool’s motto, “ to dare to be yourself,” 
but to submit humbly to the great Nature around you, and to 
try how to — it with the least y pre Whether to be 
gained from books, from the works of other men, or from the 
study of reality, these are, to the painter, the rules of taste and 
judgment; and these—not the random vagueness of “ seeing with 
one’s own eyes,” paired with the “looking at an artist from his 
own point of view’’—must be the guidance of the critic. But we 
will give a few specimens of Mr. e’s method of “ appreciating 
excellence of every kind.” 

We can, indeed, hardly blame the writer for not following his 
own shallow theory when he censures Carlo Dolce for oyer-finish, 
Titian for unspirituality, and Claude for the classical landscape 
—although “from their own point of view,” the qualities thus 
criticized undoubtedly bore a i different complexion. But 
few will be inclined to acquiesce when he speaks of Veronese’s 
gorgeous draperies as contemptible millinery “in the Howell 
and James style,” sees only formality and stiffness in the 
great early Raphael at Berlin, or flippantly questions Sir Joshua's 
Jadgment on the merits of Rubens. It is, however, harder yet 
to follow Mr. Blake in the caprices of his eulogy. Although 
overlaid by the obligation of recognising earlier masters and 
praising Peter ogg ancl his most genuine admiration is ob- 
viously for Murillo, Domenichino, and Andrea del Sarto. - 
deed so great a favourite is the last painter, that his name rarely 
occurs without the remark that his pictures are “ soft,” and that 
his wife was tyrannical. When a writer finds the worst work of 
Domenichino (the Madonna del Rosario) ‘‘ full of imagination,” 
he proves himself so Lary | devoid of the faculty that we are 
not surprised at the wretched criticisms, tasteless in every sense, 
which he gives on works of realimagination. When, for instance, 
he discovers “ excellence”—indeed “ considerable excellence” — 
in the execution of Carlo Dolce, we see that he has not the slightest 
idea of what painting is. “The idea of the light streaming from 
the face of the child, which none but the mother can gaze upon,” 
he says of Correggio’s ‘ Notte,” “‘has been greatly admired as 
a divine piece of poetry, &c.; but surely it is a conceit, an un- 
true imagination, that will not bear pressing.” an irre- 
levant quotation from Milton, he proceeds :—‘ Here we have the 
directly o to any true idea of our Saviour’s infancy. 
great is too burly,” &e. &e. 

All this is sad news for Correggio ; but it is more unpleasant to 
be exposed to Mr. Blake’s compliments. Raffael’s Betrothal 
calls for the remark, “ The High Priest is very fine, and Joseph 
good, the Virgin’s modest attitude most pleasing. The tournure 
of the heads, all inclined, has a touch of Perugino’s sentimental- 
ism, and so have many of the faces, with their little purse-mouths, 
like roach.’ Of the same artist’s ‘‘ Madonna della iola,” we 


above all criticism, an no point that one cannot but praise 
and purest and 
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of mothers; a sweet ideal of the more homelike order. . . . The 


boy nestles so easily against his mother, childish and listless, | 


curling his toes as children will, while she presses him to her 
with such a happy pride,” &e. It is fortunate for Michael 
Angelo that the Sistine Chapel the coarse daubing of 
Mr. Blake’s “ sweet! prety” But we think” no 
further specimens of the writer's satire and sentimentalism ne- 
cessary. “We are not insulted,” says Mr. Ruskin, “with 
opinions on music from persons ignorant of its notes; nor with 
treatises on philology by persons unacquainted with the alpha- 
bet.” If Mr. Blake, in place of satisfying himself, as he tells us, 
with gossip on the Mion Painters, had 

preface, he might have spared himself from fulfilling the last 
words of this passage :—“ Here is page after page of criticism, 


which one may read from end to end, looking for —_ fd 


which the writer knows, and finding’ nothing,” except the bo 
loud chit-chat of an ordinary traveller in a gallery—a composite 
discourse framed from his catalogue and his own narrow and un- 
disciplined impressions. 

Surely a gentleman who distinguished himself at his university, 
and now bears a part in the real work of life, must know that it 
is no trivial offence against conscientiousness to write on a sub- 
ed of which the writer avows his ignorance. Surely he must 

now that excellence in taste, like all other excellence, is _ 
only by long discipline of one of the rarest of natural gi 
is no justification—as we must su that, with man Mh 
on this or kindred subjects, Mr. Blake holds it—that he fairly 
gives us at starting 4 measure of his qualifications. Ignorance, 
though never so openly professed, is but a poor excuse for pro- 
claiming oneself a guide to the ignorant. How ridiculous would 
such an attempt be in an artisan, a merchant, or a statesman ! 
When a man has no aptitude for mathematics, and no knowledge 
of history, he does not straightway sit down and write a history 
of eaenation Yet Mr. Blake, amidst the laborious occupa- 
tions of a public school, is satisfied that a four months’ scamper 
over Europe has qualified him for a task hardly less arduous— 
calmly telling us, as matter of information, that he is neither 
artist nor connoisseur, and proving on every page that his taste 
as equally matched with his Comite. Truly if this be modesty, 
conscious pride is the humbler thing. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Revinw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Farther particulars, as to qual em dai and remuneration, are printed, and 
may be obtained on application at the Office. None but gentlemen of position and in- 
—— — apply, as the appointment is a highly cmpenaias one, and the remuneration 
w beral. 

Applications, with printed testimonials, will be received up to Saturday, October 30th. 

T. B, SIMSON, Secretary. 
35, New Buackreiars, E.C, 
October 7th, 1858. 


k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 
The marked therapeutic superiori ¢ of this celebrated preparation over the 
= varieties is now thoroughly established. It has produced almost immediate 
arrested disease, and restored health in fecsneneeunie eases where other kinds of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously —— with little or no benefit. 

Sold in Impsriat Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; 4s. 3 Quart: capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s Signature, weemeus WHICH NONE cam POSSIBLY BE 
Gunung, by most respectable Chemists. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such general popularity to Messrs. 
Nicoll’s original Palctot, that is to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an outré appear- 
ance, so that professional men and al others ean use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors, .Secondly, there is an of y seams, well known 
to secure a more graceful outline, as well as to effect a great saving in wear; the latter 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched 
— the mode of effecting which is patented. Great exertions are being made to 
ly Messrs, Nicoll’s agents throughout the country and the colonies with an 
a hee of this new garment simultaneously with the display in London, but it is 
necessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be Soe 
ished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to each i to co} 
HN his is fraud, and may be thus detected. If the garment is dark-coloured, the fabel 
has a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven ih the Jacquard loom in 
gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the ny ~ a pale drab ground, 
and red silk letters. Each Paletét is marked in plain fi fixed rer oe 
and is of the best materials. In London, the NEW EGISTERED PALET 
alone be had of H. J. and D. Nrcott, 114, 6, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an Outside Coat the 
e Havelock: and for — Use the Cape Suit, such being well adapted for 
Young Gentlemen, as exhibit: derable economy with general excellence. Gen- 
donee at Eton, Harrow, Wine ao the Military and Naval Schools, waited on oo ts 
intment. A great variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highlan 
‘ostume, as worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at 
Warwick Hovssz, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort, No Lady havin ~ or 
used such in travelling, for morning wear or for covering full dress, he lingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roquelai and has an elastic 
Capucine Hood, It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can ‘instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at ao at the same time, the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its or — ape. The materials chiefly used are the soft 
neutral-coloured shower-proo! Weollee Cloths manufactured by this firm. The price 
will be two guineas and a half for each Cloak; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
Hood, a few shillings more are ch . This department is attended to by Cutters, 
~ repare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or 
oor use. These at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, 
= fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, 
partially composed of Chamois, As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cloak 
can be sent at once to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 


i. J. and D. Nicoxt, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 


OUGHS, COLDS.—One of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, sows § » dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most 
violent fit of coughing, and protects weak lungs from all wg irtation of fogs and 
cold air. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per bo: 
Cavriox.—Observe the words “ Dr, Lococx’s Wargrs” in white letters on a red 
ground in the Government Stamp. 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 


R. WARREN, of No. 9, Great College-street, Westminster, 

continues, with success, to DELINEATE THE "CHARACTER OF 

INDIVIDUALS 1 FROM THEIR HANDWRITING. All Persons desirous of tiling 
his Art, are invited to forward a specimen of their ordinary Writing, together wi! 
Thirteen Postage Stamps, and a mention of their Sex and Age, to the above Address. 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN. THE HEAD, INSTANT 

RESTORATION OF HEARING, teed ee. one consultation, 

operation or instruments.—J. N. WATT 
for Diseases of 32,8 


this coun The 


October , 1858, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The following Works are announced for the ensuing Season, and will be added, when 
ready, as freely as Subscribers may require them :— 


Masson’s Lirz anp oF Mitton. 

Kive’s Tour Turovex 
Prgpmonr. 

Extis’s Visits To MapaGascar. 

Rosertson’s AND ADDRESSES. 

WanpDERINGS IN AMERICA, | MurrHEap’s OF Wart. 

A Year in tHe Sours. By Tux By R. B. Lytton. 
Kavanagh, Ramsay’s CHRISTIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

Puantastes, By George Macdonald. Sytvay Daveuter. By Holme Lee, 

Lirs anp Lerrers or Tnomas Uwins, Portrr’s Knicuts oF Matta. 

Crown’s History oF FRaNcE. Lirs or Exizasetu or 

“ WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” May’s History or Progress 1x Ene- 

Lireraturs or GREECE. LAND. 

Burcon’s or P. F. TytpEx. Tue CornwALuis Papers. 

Hopsow’s Twetve Years WILKINSON oN THE D1FFUSION OF TaSTE, 

Forsrsr’s or Swirt. Wuirts’s History or France. 

Owzn’s Manvat or Master Burtper’s Pian. 

Lug ry Victoria. AGassiz’s Essay on CLASSIFICATION. 

Ferrter’s History or THE AFGHANS, Dyegr’s History or Evrore. 

Contneton’s CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, Forzst or Dean. 

Cotigrra’s History or NaPiEs. Waieut's In1ap or Homer. 

Tue Larep or Nortaw. Guizor’s Memorrs. Vol. II. 

Hamitton’s LECTURES, Lire oF IIL. or France, 


The widest epee circulation continues to be Work of acknowl 
merit or general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRA HY, BE REL GION, PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTI ON. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Annum, , 


Ricwarp By Meredith, 
PaystoLoGy Common Lirs, 
Smuitn’s ANTIQUITIES. 
Centra AMERICA, 

Scovurine or tok Wuits Horse, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET AND MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 


LIST OF 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


Lrivrnestonr’s Travers Arrica, 93.—A Timel ~ 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 5s,— Andersson plorations in 
7s.—Armstrong’s Discovery of the North- West Pa 6: Explorations 
in Siberia, 21s.—Barth’s Travels in Africa, Vols. I. to III., 34s. ae and 
~ — 4 vols., ag? Pony Hollow, by the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 6s.—Romany 
5s.—Boswell’s ters to Temple, 5s.—Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam, 14s.— 
of 2 vols., 6s.—Broughton's Travels in Albania, 12s.— 
Buckle’s Civilization in England, 12s.—Burton’s First Footsteps in Eastern Africa, 63, 
—Residence at Lucknow, by Mrs, Case, 4s.—Chandless’s Visit to the Great Salt Lake, 
5s.—Daisy Burns, by Julia Kavanagh, 5s.—Doran’s Knights and their Days, 5s.— 
Court Fools, 5s.—Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, 10s. 6d.—Fortune’s ‘Ihird 
Visit to China, 7s.—Gosse’s Omphalos, 5s.—Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 5s.— 
Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time, Vol. I., 6s. Hamilton’ 's Wanderings in Africa, 5s. 
—Hamley’s Story of the Crimean ‘Campaign, 6s.—Head’s Descriptive Essays, 92¢.— 
Heckington, by Mrs. Gore, 9s.—Hertha, by Frederica Bremer, 3s.—Hogg’s Life of 
Shelley, 10s, 6d.—The Interpreter, by Ca _ W. Melville, 5s—Jameson’s Early 
Italian Painters, 4s.—Kate peg ingsley’s Two Years , 78. 6d.—Andro- 
meda, 3s.—Korif’s Accession of Nicholas I., 3s.—Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies, 6s.— 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 6s.—Mead’s Se go, 3s.—Adventures in —4 
by G. F. Von Tem 10s Middleton's Life o! Shelley, 6s.—Montaigne, the Essa; 
78.—Napier’s Life of Sir C. a 4 vols., 21s,—Olip ant’s Travels in the Far Wat 
3s, 6d.—Shores of the Sea, 3s. 6d.—Transcaucasian Cam; 38, 6d. 
by Mrs. Oliphant, 3s.—Days of my “Life, 5s.—Lilliesleaf, 5s. e Hundred Years Ago, 
by J. Hutton, 5s.—Quits! by the Author of “The Initials,” 5s.—Memoirs of Madame 
elix Rachel, 9s.—Raikes’s Journal—1836 to 1847, 4 vols., 18s.—Rees’s Account of 
the Siege of Lucknow, 3s, 6d.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 3s.—Sleeman’s 
through Oude, 10s.—Smythe’s Ascent of 12s.—Stephenson’s Me- 
moirs, 98.—St. John’s Villa ife in Egypt, 2 vols., 5s.— Memo’ ~~ of Admiral 
Symonds, ‘12s, —Thornbury’s Art and Nature, 2 vols, 5s.—S) 
vols. 7s. 6d.—Jacobite Songs and ag 5s.—The 
7s. 64.—Tom Brown’s Days, Ss.—Trelawny's Last y 
Three Clerks, 3 vols., 9s,—Un 


63.—A 
athern Africa, 


Barchester 3 vols., 9s.—The tected Females 
in .—Ursula, by Mise Sewell, 5s.— Wagner's Travels in ‘ersia, 5s.—White- 
lock’s Em to Sweden, 68.—Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last F Four Popes, 


10s, 6d.—Year after Year, 3s,—The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol, 3s. 
And many other Works of the Past and Present Seasons, Lists of which be 
. obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STRERT, MANCHESTER. 


Ts FINN 18 TESTIMONIAL.—OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 

WEYBRIDGE.—Those Gentlemen who pro; attending the Dinner at 
Oatlands Park Hotel, for the Presentation of the Ten — to The late Lord Mi = 
are requested to forward their names and the Offices of the South-W: 
Hotel Co., No, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 


W. 8, LINDSAY, Esq, M-P., in the Chair. 
HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, WEYBRIDGE (formerly 
the Seat of the Duke of York), One Hour’s distance by Rail from Waterloo B 
Trains at all hours.—“ Invaluable for invalids.”—Dr. Bsppoms.—The Tariff on 
strictly moderate charges) may be had at the Offices, No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
LENFIELD PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
AU UTION.—Dr. H. JAMES gan the informs the Public 
pe rson is autho por uine CO UND 


rized to use his n: 
CANNABIS INDICA is 
September, 
A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, Whose sands of life have nearly run 
pit 


STARCH, 


out, discovered while in the Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
colds, &e, The re was discovered him whoa *his only 


He has since adminis’ the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers as all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in Sa ney health ond Say 
uch of his afflicted fel 


Wishing to do as much oo be 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with he cit directions for making it up and 
to enclose him six to 


successfully using it. He each 
‘Address H Jans, MD., 14, Cocikatrect Brand, 


thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
a ————— Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures, without a 
failure. —A kk published for Deaf Persons in the country to cure themselves sent 
Beater on receipt of letter, enclosing five postage stamps, Hours of Consultation, 11 till 4 yment 
every day, 


Oct. 9, 1858.] 


The Saturday Review. 361. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, rene is 
desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION 1" 
‘Lad Mitprep Hors (Arklow House, goat is 
to her capacities for the p , by manners, education, good principles. 


DUCATION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF NOBLEMEN 
AND GENTLEMEN.—A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, a in the 
ediate vicinity of Kensington Gardens, RECEIVES A LIMITED 7 ER OF 
YOUNG LADIES. The most eminent Professors attend for Music, Drawing, &c. 
References to English Families of the highest distinction. 


Address C. T., Messrs. Harcuanps, 187, Piccadilly. 
Price Sixpence, 


A Nowmras' FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA; the First Step 


wards Political Reform: in a Letter to the Right Hon. the President of the 
By Gzoraz Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Ricuarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
ALLEN HEROES OF THE INDIAN WAR: a Poem. By 
4 Vavenan In Memory of General Havelock, and other 
eroes. 
S. H. Publisher, 19, Catherine-street ; and MarsHatt, and Co. 
Just published, 1 Vol. 4to, 10s, 6d. 


RANCE, He REMEMBER!” Chant funébre a l’Oceasion de la 
: — de 8S, A. R., Madame is Duchesse Héléne d’Orléans. Par le dernier 
Vv 


Wz. S ee Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kerra Jounsron, 

E., &e. Edited by J. R. F.R.A.S. Eighteen beautifully Coloured 

, With descriptive Tn Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 2l1s, 
Wrti1am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Small Octavo, price 4s, 6d, 


IVERSITIES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, illustrated in 
the Lives of the Four Great Apostles, By the Very Rev. E. B, Ramsay, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Five Shillings, 
OW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By Lionet 
Bears, M.1., F.R.S. 


~~ Will sup hi the Student with everything he desires to know about the Microscope, 
it will teach him to ren) it practically. We recommend it to every one with satis- 
faction.” —La: London: Joun 


Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


RCHIVES OF MEDICINE; 8vo, published half-yearly. 

Edited by Lionzt Beatz, M.B., F.R. 's. Illustrated with numerous woodcuts 

and hemeae —Subscriptions for the ensuing year (7s.) should be sent to Mr. J. 

Jones, 10, Grange-court, A ae W.C. Copies will be forwarded to subscribers 
by post on the morning of publication. 


London: CHURCHILL, 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


TEPS TO THE SAN CTUARY; or, the order for Morning 
Prayer, set forth and explained in verse, By James Forp, M.A., Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral. 
Cambridge : Macmituan and Co., aud 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


This day, Fcap, elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
LAUCUS; or, The Wonders of the Shore. By CHARLES 
AX F.S.A., Author of “ Westward Ho!” “ Hy a,” Edition, 
With an a) containin Ifastrations of the 
the Work, by . B. Sowzrsy, F. 
*,* The Illustrated Companion may also be had separately, price 3s, 6d. 
Cambridge: Macmicxan and Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Just publislied, 12mo, price 2s. 6d, 


GRAN SEMIRAMIS. Tragedia del Capitan CrtsrovaL pE 
Vinves, escrita a.p. 1579. 

“The First DRaMa (and the first poetical work of any kind) that ever was written 
on the most ancient, —_ ficent, and beautiful theme for a poet in all history, and 
the most celebrated by the greatest poets of after-times.” 

and Noreats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and‘20, South Frederick-street, Edinbu 


Just out, price 6d., free by post 7d. 


ROSELYTISM DESTRUCTIVE OF CHRISTIANITY, and 
Incompatible with Political Dominion: Speech of Mr. Caawsnay at the India 
on the Vote of an Annuity to Sir John Lawrence, August 25, 1858, With 
Notes and an Appendix. ‘Aloo, by th 
the 


Same, 
THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Price 6d, ; 
Wutsoy, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


HE STATESMAN of SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9th, price 5d., 
unstamped, will contain, among other articles, The New Reform Billi—Mr. Bright 
—Mr. Disraeli, and Mr, Ernest Jones—The Pro-Slavery “ Leader's” Defence of the 
American Pro-Slavery Government—Self for Handloom Weavers—Lord 
Despatch—English ide and American Vanity—The “Times” on Reform— 
Carlyle’s “ erick the Great,” Second Notice, &c. &c. 


Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C. 


STATESMAN is the only London N ewspaper 
posted up on American affairs, Price 5d. unstamped 
Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W. ov 


Will be ready about 23rd October, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK. 
containing Twelve Headings to the Calendar, Fourteen beautiful Engravings, 
and Twenty-five Diagrams, of the Comet and appearances of the Planets—Calendar, 
ag os Anniversaries, Times of High Water, and of the Rising and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets for each Month—Also, Groups of Birds of Great Britain, 
ited in colours, drawn and described under the superintendence of John Gould, 
, F.R.S.—The ‘Queen and Royal Family, Foreign Ambassadors, Law Courts, Law 
and University Terms, Postal and Passport Regulations—Stamps and Taxes—Lists of 
Government Offices and Officers, City Officers, Directors of the Bank of England, and 
Acts of Parliament passed during last Session, &e. Price One Shilling. 
Published at 198, Strand : and Sold by all Booksellers. 


OPULAR BOOKS AT FREE-TRADE PRICES.— 
Py Carlyle’s History of Friedrich II., called Frederick the Great, Vols. I. and 
» published at 40s.—T. Carlyle’s Works, New and Cheap Edition, 16 Vols., 
ublished at 6s—The Life of Charlotte Brénte, New and Cheap Edition, 
fond lished at 7s. 6d.—Curiosities of Literature, by Disraeli the Elder, New an 
tion in 3 Vols., each 3s. $d., published at 6d.—H. W. Longfellow’s 
Sparkship of Miles Standish, 4s. 2d., ablished at 5s. ; the Cheap Edition, 10d., pub- 
lished at 1s.—C. Dickens’s complete orks, New Library Edition, 5s, each Vol., pub- 
at 6s. (10 out).—Facts for Everybody, 2s. 1ld., published at 3s. 6d.— 
Ferroll, 1s. 8d., published at 2s.—Laneton arsonage, 3s. 9d., published at 4s. 6d.— 
David Copperfield, 4s, 2d., published at 5s.—All New Books, &e., on the same terms.— 
8. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall, Buildings, back of the Bank of England, Lond 
C.—All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
price were paid, Copy the Address. ‘The rate of postage is 2d, for each half pound. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. —NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXVIII. OCTOBER, 1858, Price 6s. 
CONTENTS 


IIL. F. W. Ne and his E 
Critica vangelical | Contemporary Li —§2. Politics Socal 
IV. Travel and Travels.—§ 3. Science. 


V. The Calas tory and Biograph, 5. Belles 
VI, Realism in Recent German | 


London: Joun WE: William-street, Strand. 
Just published, price 6s. 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIV. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the VL. The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanfora 


reat. and M 
II. The Relations of France and Eng- | VII. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
VIII. The Zouave and Kindred Lan- 


The Scul from guages. 
- in the British Museum, IX. Charles Dickens. 
IV. Woman, X. Professional Religion. 
V. Russian Literature and Alexander x Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 
Pushkin. XIL. Books of the Quarter. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day published, 
HE No. Price 6s. 
Sent Free by the Kingdom on publication, 
1, The Sunday on Protestan’ | Affcan Bap 
2, The latest Oxford View at the Recent Afri lorations, 
of the Papacy. 1B The Cont in Criminal Cases. 
3. Child — oo Morality. Confessional Con 


4. Our J 0. Chronicles of the Middle Ages. 
5. J of rst. Cuthbert’s College. 


London: Ricnarpson and Son, 147, Strand ; 9, Capel Street, Dublin; and Derby. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX,, 
will be published on Frrpay Next. 
y 
I, The Grenville, Portland, and Per- VI. The Earls of 
ceval Administra VII. Mr. Gladstone's Homeric Studies. 
IL Criminal Procedure in Scotland | VIII. Guy Livingstone. 
and England. IX. The Slave Trade in 1858. 

Ill, Birch’s History of Ancient - X. Mr. Froude’s Reply to the ‘ Edin- 
IV. M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs. burgh Review.’ 

V. Binocular Vision. 


London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh A, and C, Brack. 


HE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE. Published by 
authority of the Association of Medical Officers Ed Asylums and Hospitals for the 
Insane. Editor, Dr. J. C. Secretary, D. . L, Ropertson. No, 27, 
OCTOBER, 1858, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d., contains— 
1, Hamlet : a Psychological Study, - By Dr, Bucknill. 
2. The Proceedings of the Annual the Association. 
3. The Relation between Crime and Insanity. By * 4 


4. The Baation between the Lunacy Co’ sion and edical Superintendents, By 
Dr. Hux) 


‘ On Warm and Cold Baths in the Treatment of ag By Dr. Tuke, 
6. Inquisitions of Lunacy on Mrs. Turner and on Mr, 
7. The Newspaper Attack on Private Lunatic syle. 
8. Book Notices, Appointmenrits, &c. 
London: Lonemay, Buows, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Now ready, New Edition, in 8vo, with Portraits of the titular King and 
Queen of France, price 10s. cloth, 
DESCENDANTS OF THE STUARTS. By 
Townznp. Second Edition, with Additions, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY, 
_ On Friday next, in 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
HEL LIFE OF WESLEY; AND RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
HODISM. By Ronert Sourngy, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. C. C, 
MAL 
London: Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
ednesday t will be published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with above 600 Woodcuts 
by J. Alken, and Ge , R. B. Davis, &., 
price 42s, hal{-bound, 
N ENCYCLOPZADIA OF RURAL SPORTS; or, a Complete 
Account (Historical, Practical, and Descriptive) of Hunting, Shooting, ewe y 4 
Racing, By P. Esq. New Edition and corrected to 
the Present Time; including the new Joc key Club Rules, and other Additions, 
London: Loneway, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On Friday next, in Post 8vo, with 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MASTER-BUILDER'S | PLAN ; or, the Principles of 


Organic Architecture as indicated in al Forms of Animals, GroreRr 
Octtvie, M.D., Lecturer on the Institutes edicine, &c., in M College 
and University, | Aberdeen. 

CONTENTS 


2. Vertebrate Type. 7. Mutual Relations of the leading Types 
3. Modifications of the common Type in of Organization. 
the several classes of Vertebrata. 8. i ~ and Design coextensive with 


4, The Articulate T. and its relation to ic Nat 
the Vertshesta 9 Natural Theology. 
5, Mollusean TY ‘ 
: Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
HE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 


By Ayprew James Symmnaton, 

“High moral and intellectual tone ex- | fail to entertain as well as instrugt the 
emplified throughout these volumes,”— thoughtful reader.”—Morning Post. 
Art-Journal, “In one respect Mr. on is espe- 

“The book is a mosaic of a ted for h He 

ory of glorious thought ; the discrimi- | not aim at ng up 4. RJ 
Lorne J taste that has Selected, and the | of esthetics; he can ‘take a catholic view 
loving labour that has arranged, are be- | of the beautiful; he is a disciple of Words- 
yond all praise. We cannot too earnestly | worth—owning him, as we are all } 
recommend this work for its suggestive- | to do, for = poet of the century—but he 
ness, its richness of illustration, and its | can recognise the greatness of Pope too. 
high tendency.”—Globe, He can admire the 

The work of an earnest and well- | of ters, and yet see something in 
informed mind; and one which cannot pe by Claude.”—John Bull, 
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